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'Don't  let  one   set   teeth  in  you!' 


PREFACE 

SILVER  FORKS  is  a  book  of  adventure,  a  story  for 
young  people  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  north,  a  tale 
of  life  in  the  Grand  Prairie,  Peace  River  country  not  so 
many  years  ago.  Although  it  is  a  true  picture  of  homes 
and  people  in  this  rich  mineral,  timber  and  agriculture 
corner  of  Alberta,  any  names  or  similarity  to  actual  per- 
sons living  in  the  north  is  purely  coincidental. 

Growing  up  with  a  land  so  rich  and  lovely  as  the 
homestead  at  Silver  Birch  Forks  on  the  Wapiti  River  was 
a  wonderful  experience,  full  of  excitement  in  hunting  and 
fishing  at  times  and  sometimes  tinged  with  color  and 
romance.  Here  where  there  are  new  discoveries  of  oil 
and  valuable  minerals  every  day  is  a  land  of  opportunity 
for  young  people  both  for  a  livelihood  and  for  building 
homes.     It  is  a  wide  empire  for  those  who  would  work. 

Silver  forks  is  a  story  of  a  fur  farm  which  grows  and 
grows  as  the  years  pass,  while  two  boys,  Ted  and  Ben 
Kirby  grow  into  strong  manhood.  A  good  home  life 
surrounds  the  pair,  who  luckily  have  a  pair  of  fine  girls, 
Priscilla  and  Anne  Maher,  for  neighbors  and  friends.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  all  love  their  homes  in 
this  newest  north.  ' 

WILLIAM  PARKER. 
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SILVER  FORKS 

VHJMU  | 

EMBRYO  FOX  FARM 

"What  you  got  there,  dad,  a  rabbit?" 

"No,  Ben,  feel  it.    What  do  you  think  it  is?" 

James  Kirby  turned  to  his  boy  and  let  him  run  his  hand  through 
the  silken  fur.    It  was  a  beautifully  soft,  black  fur. 

"Jeepers,  dad!  I  mean,  my  word,  dad!"  said  the  youth,  correct- 
ing himself,  for  his  parents  objected  to  his  pet  slang  phrase.  "It  is 
a  baby  fox  or  something,  it's  not  a  rabbit." 

"No  Ben,  it's  not  a  rabbit,  it's  a  young  silver  fox;  I  caught  two  of 
them  in  a  box  trap  I  had  set  upstream  a  bit  toward  the  mountains; 
right  close  to  the  old  south  trail.  One  of  the  pair  hurt  its  leg,  Ben,  but 
it'll  soon  be  well  again." 

"A  shiny  black,  my,  it  is  pretty!  Such  a  fine  tail!"  admired  the 
lad,  as  he  again  stroked  the  long  fur  of  the  quivering  beast. 

"Where's  Ted,  Ben,  gone  hunting?" 

"I  don't  know,  dad,  I'll  call  him."  The  lad  opened  the  barn  door 
and  called  to  his  brother.  He  called  again.  "Hey,  Ted,  mother, 
come  here,  see  what  dad's  brought  home!"  The  dark-haired  boy 
turned  again  to  his  father.  "Maybe  we' can  keep  them  and  raise 
the  pair  and  sell  some  fur  pelts  later  on.  What  do  you  suppose  a  pelt 
of  a  silver  fox  would  be  worth?" 

"In  prime  condition,  sixty  to  a  hundred  dollars,  I'll  bet,  Ben." 

John  Kirby  looked  thoughtfully  at  his  son  for  a  moment.  Suddenly 
he  made  a  very  important  decision.  At  once  his  eyes  shone  with 
excitement;  he  sat  down,  still  cuddling  the  young  fox. 

"Sixty  dollars!"  echoed  the  teen-aged  youth,  his  brown  eyes  wide 
with  increased  interest.  He  ran  his  hand  through  his  thick,  brown 
hair,  combing  it  back  from  his  eyes.  "Sixty  dollars  or  a  hundred 
dollars,  my,  that's  a  price!" 

"Cracky,  Ben,  that's  an  idea,  I'll  do  it!"  The  father  spoke  more 
quickly  and  emphatically.  "The  other  fox  is  under  that  box,  Ben;  I 
wrapped  up  its  leg  in  a  splint,  it'll  soon  be  well  again.  You're  fifteen, 
aren't  you?  And  Ted's  seventeen.  By  the  time  you're  twenty  we'll 
have  the  mortgage  on  this  ranch  licked  or  I'll  sell  the  place." 
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The  young  fox  moved,  burying  its  nose  in  Mr.  Kirby's  coat. 

"Why,  dad,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I'm  going  into  the  fur  farming  business!     I'm  going  to  raise  foxes, 
mink  and  other  animals  for  their  pelts." 

"Good,  dad,  I'm  going  to  find  mother  and  Ted  and  tell  them  what 
we're  going  to  do!  We'll  chase  that  mortgage  right  up  the  creek, 
won't  we?" 

"It  will  be  our  only  way  out  of  debt,  with  these  low  prices  for 
grain,  hay  and  farm  products  here  in  the  Grande  Prairie,  Peace  River 
country,"  declared  the  man. 

But  the  boy  did  not  wait  to  listen  to  more;  he  was  enthralled  with 
the  new  idea  and  ran  off  to  find  his  brother,  Ted. 

John  Kirby  did  some  hard  thinking  that  night.  While  his  two 
sons  took  turns  watching  over  their  newest  addition  to  their  embryo 
fur  ranch,  their  father  planned  how  he  was  to  best  get  started  in  the 
right  animal  breeding  stock.  He  studied  a  few  good  magazines  he 
had  borrowed  recently  and  read  some  latest  reports  on  mink  raising 
he  had  received  from  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  from  the  Pro- 
vincial and  the  Ottawa  governments. 

"I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do,"  he  told  his  wife  as  he  retired 
for  the  night,  "I'm  going  over  to  see  old  Joe  Cotton;  he  knows  all 
about  animals,  maybe  not  all,  but  he  knows  a  lot,  and  I  don't." 

"You've  got  to  know  a  lot  in  this  world,  John,  if  you  are  going 
to  make  money,"  Mrs.  Kirby  replied  sleepily.  "I've  always  said  the 
way  to  make  money  last,  too,  is  to  learn  how  to  make  it  first." 

Before  he  fell  asleep  that  night  the  husband  pondered  on  many 
things.  He  remembered  the  long,  hard  years  they  had  been  in  the 
north  country.  The  beginning  had  been  quite  difficult,  land  to  clear 
and  some  poor  crop  years.  The  trip  into  the  north  over  a  bush 
trail,  the  old  Edson  Road,  had  been  a  rough  one;  the  crossing  of  the 
swift,  dangerous  Athabasca  had  nearly  been  a  catastrophe  with 
the  loss  of  some  stock.  Then  when  they  had  reached  the  valley  of 
the  Smoky,  tributary  of  the  Peace,  Mary,  his  wife  was  very  ill. 

Kirby  recalled  how  he  had  searched  for  better  land  as  far  as 
the  Peace  River  Crossing  settlement,  where  he  had  bogged  a  horse 
in  the  muskeg  on  the  old  Grouard  Trail.  He  was  certainly  grateful 
to  the  man  who  had  saved  his  saddle  horse. 

He  had  been  looking  the  land  over  near  the  Harmon  River  and 
had  met  Bert  Ackerman  who  lived  at  a  crossing  in  the  Little  Prairie 
district  south  of  McBrides'  place.     He  had  almost  been  persuaded 
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by  Bert  to  take  a  farm  near  him  for  they  both  hailed  from  the  same 
part  back  east.  One  day  Kirby  came  in  to  Bert's  house  in  the  river 
valley  after  a  morning  ride  in  a  very  sad  plight.     He  was  walking. 

"What's  the  matter  Kirby;  has  your  horse,  Pete,  broken  his  leg 
or  has  he  run  away?"  asked  Ackerman. 

"Neither.     He's  stuck  in  a  muskeg,  the  dang  fool." 

"Perhaps  one  could  dig  him  out." 

"Don't  think  so;  maybe  we  had  better  shoot  him,"  said  Kirby. 

"Listen,  don't  give  up  so  soon  like  that,"  advised  Bert.  "Is  he 
far  from  the  edge?" 

"Yes,  quite  a  way.     I  could  scarcely  walk  in  it  myself." 

"Is  he  far  away?" 

"Not  much  more  than  a  mile.  I  wouldn't  have  found  him  but 
he  neighed  to  me." 

"I've  an  idea,  I've  three  logging  chains  and  a  team  of  oxen.'' 

"What,  then,  Ackerman?" 

"Well,  we'll  pull  him  out,  put  the  chain  around  his  neck." 

Bert  harnessed  his  team  quickly  and  the  two  men  were  soon  at 
the  edge  of  the  muskeg.  "I  once  pulled  a  steer  out  of  a  spring  like 
this,"  said  Bert.  "My,  he  is  out  in  it  deep!  But  I  think  our  chains 
will  reach  him." 

And  they  did.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  out  of  the  muskeg, 
thanks  to  Bert  Ackerman  and  his  ox  team.  The  horse  was  uninjured 
but  Kirby  had  now  had  enough  of  travelling  around  in  search  of 
homesteads.  Then  he  had  returned  to  build  his  home  right  here  at 
the  fork  of  the  two  mountain  streams,  where  an  attractive  grove  of 
silver  birch  bordered  the  shore  and  made  a  sheltering  belt,  protect- 
ing the  new  homestead  from  the  north  wind's  wintery  blast. 

Here  man  and  wife  had  labored  side  by  side  until  a  pioneer 
home  was  built  for  their  family.  The  start  had  been  slow  and  the 
children  were  far  from  school,  the  mother  having  taught  the  boys 
their  letters  and  to  read  some  books  at  home.  But  at  last  there  was 
a  home,  a  niche  hewed  in  the  wilderness. 

Then  came  these  good  crop  years.  There  were  crops  and  more 
crops!  But  the  prices  dropped  so  low  there  was  no  money  at  Silver 
Birch  Forks,  though  they  labored  from  dawn  to  sunset  on  their  home- 
stead day  after  day.  No  wonder  the  revolt  had  finally  come,  en- 
compassed him,  and  now  made  the  blood  stir  in  the  breast  of  John 
Kirby. 
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After  this  restless  night  Kirby  arose  and  drove  over  to  have  a 
chat  with  a  neighbor,  old  Joe  Cotton,  who  lived  a  few  miles  away, 
and  who  knew  more  about  raising  wild  animals  than  anyone  else 
in  the  district.     Joe  had  been  a  trapper  for  years. 

"Hello,  John,  it's  a  long  while  since  I  set  eyes  on  ye.  Hev  not 
been  along  this  way,  hev  ye?  Not  been  to  Baden,  meself,  for  quite 
a  spell,  hev  I?" 

"How  are  you,  Joe?  Yes,  it's  mighty  nigh  to  a  year  since  I've 
been  along  this  way.    Nor  do  I  get  to  town  often." 

"Well,  I'm  not  as  spry  as  I  onct  was.  Me  rheumatis'  keeps  me 
down.    If  it  wasn't  for  that " 

"If  it  wasn't  for  that,  Joe,  you'd  be  as  young  as  a  spring  chicken, 
hey?" 

"Yeah!     Yeah!  Ha,  Ha,  Ha,  Ha!     Sez  you!     Young  as  a  chick!" 

"Joe,  to  come  to  the  point,  you  know  a  lot  about  animals,  rats, 
mink  and  the  like.     I  don't  and  I  want  to  learn!     See?" 

"Yeah,  I  see,  sez  the  blind  man.  Well,  they  all  scratch  and 
bite,  bite  like  hell!  Don't  let  one  set  teeth  in  you.  That's  what  I 
did  onct;  there,  see  that  thar  finger?"  he  asked,  and  he  held  up  a 
crooked  looking  spike  on  his  left  hand.  "And  look  here  where  a 
claw  got  me  a  dig  on  me  right  mitt  that  time  I  was  up  near  Pouce 
Coupe  (Poose  Coopy)  on  me  trap  line.  What  you  gonta  do,  John, 
+rap  this  winter?" 

"Well,  no,  not  trap  exactly,  but  I  plan  to  go  into  fur  and  get  my- 
self some  good  breeding  animals." 

"Good  idee,  John!  If  I  wasn't  so  crippled  up  with  my  rheumatis', 
I'd  do  it  meself!" 

They  chatted  a  long  time  wherein  Joe  reeled  off  many  a  yarn 
about  his  old  trapping  days.  When  they  parted  late  that  afternoon, 
having  talked  right  on  through  dinner  time,  John  Kirby  left  for  home, 
fully  convinced  and  resolved  to  go  into  fur  farming  in  a  big  way. 
However,  he  vowed  his  ranch  would  succeed — from  a  small  begin- 
ning it  would  grow. 

When  he  reached  home  that  day  of  his  visit  he  was  more  than 
pleased.  His  two  sons  had  built  the  pair  of  foxes  a  very  creditable 
pen  with  a  piece  of  wire  on  the  front  side  of  it.  Here  they  placed 
but  one  of  the  animals  in  the  enclosure. 

"You  have  done  well,"  complimented  their  father.  "Plenty  of 
room  for  the  two,"  he  remarked,  looking  proudly  at  Ben. 

"But  dad,  we  felt  the  injured  fox  had  better  stay  in  his  bed  until 
its  leg  was  fit  to  run  around." 
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"That's  a  good  doctor.     You'll  make  a  veterinarian  yet,  Ben." 

"A  veterinarian?" 

"Yes,  that  is  what  we  call  a  horse  doctor,  Ben." 

"Well,  a  fox  doctor  might  be  easier." 

"That  I  couldn't  say,  Ben,  which  would  be  the  easier.  Where's 
Ted  and  mother,  Ben?" 

"Went  blueberry  picking  this  afternoon  up  the  trail  toward  the 
Rockies.    They  haven't  been  gone  long." 

"And  you  stayed  to  watch  the  fur  farm,  eh?" 

"Of  course,  there  should  be  a  watchman  on  a  farm  like  this, 
especially  when  we  have  a  pair  of  silver  foxes  added  to  the  ranch. 
But  Ted  helped  me  build  this  cage  before  he  left,  we  had  it  nearly 
finished  before  dinner  time." 

"Want  to  go  berrying,  too,  Ben?"  queried  the  thoughtful  parent. 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  do,  now  that  you  are  home  to  look  after  things. 
I  think  I'll  get  a  pail  and  hit  the  trail  up  the  south  branch  and 
possibly  meet  Ted  and  mother  somewhere." 

"Brave  son,  go  Ben;  want  to  take  my  rifle  with  you,  Ben?" 

"Do  I?  Do  I?"  he  cried,  and  away  in  a  jiffy  he  went,  hugging 
the  gun  to  his  shoulder,  a  berry  pail  dangling  from  his  knife  belt. 

Meanwhile  John  Kirby  sat  down  and  wrote  some  letters,  order- 
ing some  more  materials  and  some  new  animals  for  his  start  in  fur. 
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BLUEBERRYING  ENDS  IN  BATTLE 

Ted  and  his  mother  followed  the  shore  of  the  south  fork  of  the 
clear,  splashing  water,  climbing  higher  and  higher  to  an  open  plateau, 
ever  ascending  to  the  westward.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  the 
foothills  of  the  Rockies  and  here  many  summers  they  had  journeyed 
for  fruit.     Up,  up  they  went  along  a  sandy  ridge. 

"This  type  of  gravel  and  sand  would  make  poor  farm  land," 
remarked  Mrs.  Kirby,  as  she  paused  to  rest  once. 

"Well,  it's  good  land  for  blueberries,  mother,  anyway."  The  boy 
could  scarcely  stop  for  breath,  he  explored  the  nearby  spots  for 
clusters  of  luscious  fruit.  "Oh,  look,  mother!  I  found  a  big  bunch  of 
them,"  he  announced.  He  held  up  a  branch  on  which  several  large 
berries  hung  temptingly  in  front  of  the  boy's  eyes,  but  he  passed 
them  to  his  mother,  and  then  went  in  search  of  more. 

"You  have  these,  Ted,"  she  begged. 

"No,  mother,  there  are  lots  more.    Look,  see!" 

Ted  held  up  another  cluster  to  prove  his  statement  and  then  in 
he  popped  it  into  his  mouth. 

"It  looks  promising,  Ted.  We  should  get  a  pale  full,  at  least," 
she  assured  him,  as  they  both  set  to  work  with  nimble  fingers,  shell- 
ing the  fruit  into  the  tin  pails,  a  merry  sound  indeed. 

"Yes,  a  pail  full  and  a  stomach  full,"  declared  Ted. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  two  berry  pickers  got  into  a  very  good 
patch  of  blueberries  beneath  a  few  wide-spreading  jackpines.  Al- 
though it  was  late  August  the  fruit  was  quite  full  and  flavorsome, 
waiting  for  their  touch. 

Once  Ted  rounded  up  the  top  of  his  small  pail,  he  sat  down 
beside  his  berries  and  stretched  his  long  legs.  He  was  as  tall  as 
his  mother  now,  a  bit  slender  for  seventeen,  yet  straight  as  a  flag- 
pole. His  mother  smiled  when  she  noticed  him  sprawled  upon  the 
ground,  his  face  stained  from  eating  handfuls  of  wild  fruit. 

"Not  tired  already,  are  you,  Ted?" 

"No,  mother,  but  my  pail's  full  and  I  can't  eat,  or  I  don't  think  1 
ought  to  eat  any  more.     I'll  just  watch  for  bears  awhile." 

There  was  a  big  jackpine  log  lying  upon  the  ground  close  at 
hand,  and  Mrs.  Kirby,  too,  sat  down  to  rest. 
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"Bears?  Why  do  you  spoil  our  fun,  worrying  about  wild  an- 
imals?" 

"I'm  not  just  hoping  for  their  company  right  now,"  he  admitted, 
"but  mother,  I  promised  Ben  I'd  bring  home  a  rabbit  or  some  meat 
for  the  pair  of  foxes." 

"Nor  am  I  hoping  for  the  sight  of  a  bear,  Ted." 

The  boy  and  his  mother  filled  a  bigger  pail  in  less  than  two 
hours  and  they  were  complimenting  themselves  on  the  wild  fruit 
they  had  gathered  when  Ted  caught  the  pail  upon  a  rose  bush,  spilling 
a  few  berries.  He  set  the  pail  down  and  tried  to  recover  the  lost 
fruit,  but  it  was  in  vain,  so  well  did  the  grass  and  roots  hide  the  tiny 
blue  spheres. 

"Drat  the  luck!"  he  expostulated. 

"Never  mind;  there  are  lots,  Ted;  there  are  plenty  more,"  sym- 
pathized his  mother.  "Don't  let  a  little  thing  like  that  bother  you.  I 
was  just  thinking  that  it  would  be  fine  if  Ben  went  to  school  this  year 
with  you  in  town.  He  should  get  started  in  high  school,  too." 
Mother's  thoughts  helped  in  this  berry  crisis. 

"Yes,  of  course,  he  should."     Ted  sat  down  and  smiled  slightly. 

"But  you  should  go  earlier,  Ted,  so  that  you  will  have  a  better 
chance,  a  few  months  in  the  winter  is  not  enough." 

"What,  go  and  leave  all  the  harvest  work  for  you  and  dad?  No, 
we'll  not  do  that." 

"You  should  get  in,  though,  before  October." 

Her  son  was  about  to  reply  to  her,  when  suddenly  they  seemed 
to  sense  the  nearness  of  something  or  someone  and  stood  up  excitedly 
with  a  start. 

Then,  quickly,  "Bang!"  went  the  report  of  a  gun  not  far  away. 
Ted  reached  for  his  twenty-two  that  lay  against  an  old  stump  nearby. 
There  was  a  flutter  of  wings  directly  overhead  and  a  prairie  chicken 
settled  upon  a  limb  of  the  jackpine,  making  an  easy  shot.  Ted  pulled 
a  bead  upon  the  bird  and  an  instant  later  it  toppled  off  the  limb  and 
fell  to  the  earth.  Then  he  cupped  his  hand  to  his  lips  and  called 
loudly. 

"Hey,  hello-ow!"  he  voiced  through  his  hands.     "Hello!" 

It  was  a  warning  cry,  a  long  cry,  and  repeated. 

At  first  it  was  answered  by  the  distant  wail  of  a  hungry  coyote. 
Then  came  a  call  for  which  the  youth  was  listening.  It  came  from 
just  over  the  ridge  to  the  south  a  little  way.  Ted  called  again  and 
soon  Ben  appeared  over  a  ridge  close  to  them,  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
He  stood  there,  grinning  as  Ted  spoke. 

"Did  you  hit  your  mark,  Ben?"  asked  Ted. 
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"You  scared  us  to  death,  almost,"  charged  his  mother. 

"Well,  not  quite,"  asserted  Ted.  "I  thought  it  might  be  you.  I 
got  the  bullseye,  I  shot  a  chicken.    What  did  you  hit?" 

"I  never  thought  you  were  so  near.  I  guess  we  won't  starve  with 
berries  and  a  chicken.  I  shot  a  rabbit,  but  I  really  meant  to  signal 
to  you.  I  thought  you  might  be  on  this  ridge  somewhere.  Sorry  if 
I  frightened  you,  Mother." 

"Well,  Ben,  I  suppose  Dad  got  home,  or  you  wouldn't  be  here. 
And  he  lent  you  his  rifle?  Did  you  get  a  pail  of  berries,  too?  Good 
for  you,  Ben!"  said  his  mother. 

"Good  going!"  remarked  Ted,  when  he  saw  that  his  brother  had 
a  pail,  nearly  full,  as  large  as  their  own  container,  ; 

"Yes,  the  blueberries,  being  bigger  than  usual,  seem  to  fill  up  fast 
this  year.     We  should  get  plenty  to  can  this  fall." 

"Yes,  we  should,  Ben,"  agreed  his  mother.  "It  is  not  far  to  go 
to  this  place;  it  is  only  a  little  over  three  miles  from  home." 

All  three  berry  pickers  soon  turned  their  footsteps  toward  Silver 
Birch  Forks,  deciding  to  return  for  more  pails  of  fruit  another  day. 
They  were  about  half  way  back  to  the  ranch  when  they  became 
aware  of  something  coming  along  the  trail  to  meet  them,  so  to  speak. 

They  all  stopped  suddenly,  dead-still!  It  was  a  bear,  a  big  black 
fellow.  Ted  took  his  father's  gun  from  Ben,  while  both  boys  handed 
the  berries  they  were  carrying  to  their  mother.  Ben  grasped  Ted's 
twenty-two  as  the  animal  came  on.  It  did  not  turn  off  the  trail,  but 
ambled  forward  with  a  peculiar  gait.  The  boys  stood  their  ground, 
Ted  aimed  carefully  and  so  did  Ben.  On  came  the  bear — one  second 
longer  and  then  came  a  chance  in  a  lifetime. 

Ted's  rifle  spoke  first  but  somehow  the  bullet  did  not  strike  a  vital 
spot  and,  infuriated,  the  bear  charged  at  them.  Ben  opened  fire  with 
his  twenty-two  at  close  range.  A  moment,  an  instant,  it  delayed  the 
animal,  which  rose  on  its  hind  legs,  exposing  his  teeth  and  claws  and 
a  shaggy-haired  fierce  front. 

As  the  huge  black  creature  wheeled  and  lunged  straight  toward 
Ben,  Mrs.  Kirby  sank  to  the  ground  and  for  a  second  closed  her  eyes. 
But  the  boy,  aware  of  his  danger,  whipped  out  a  long  hunting  knife 
he  wore  at  his  belt.  Ben  for  once  was  prepared,  but  this  was  close 
quarters  with  Bruin,  too  close.  Suddenly  Ted's  rifle  spoke  again,  not 
a  moment  too  soon.  The  great  animal  dropped  in  a  heap  at  Ben's 
feet,  uttering  an  angry  grunt,  then  stretching  out  upon  the  ground.  It 
was  a  grilling  experience,  this  conquering  the  wilderness.  Only  a 
second  elapsed  and  man  was  master.  Ben  now  stood  astride  the 
bear,  having  plunged  his  hunting  knife  deeply,  just  to  make  sure.  A 
different  feeling  of  pride  encompassed  the  youth,  a  thrill  of  satisfac- 
tion coursed  through  his  veins  and  he  emitted  a  joyful  shout  in  his 
moment  of  victory. 
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Ted  helped  his  mother  to  her  feet,  and  gave  her  a  gentle  hug  to 
reassure  her  that  all  was  well. 

"Is  Ben  all  right?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  Mother.  I'll  stay  and  skin  the  bear;  you  and  Ben  had  better 
take  home  the  berries.  Dad  has  probably  heard  the  shots  and  will 
worry." 

"And  well  he  might  worry!"  she  declared. 

Taking  up  the  rabbit,  the  chicken,  and  one  pail  of  fruit,  Ben 
wasted  no  time.  He  and  his  mother,  after  a  short  appraisal  of  their 
kill,  turned  and  started  down  the  trail  for  home. 

"Ben,  leave  me  your  knife,  it  may  be  sharper  than  mine." 

"Okay,  Ted,  but  I'm  taking  Dad's  gun  with  me,"  replied  the 
younger  brother,  and  he  unbuckled  the  leather  sheath  which  held  the 
blade.  "Shall  I  come  out  with  a  pony  to  help  you  pack  home  the 
meat?" 

"Yes,  do,  Ben!"  said  Ted,  and  at  once  he  set  to  work. 

When  the  pioneer  father  heard  the  news  of  the  startling  adven- 
ture, he  was  reasonably  surprised  and  alarmed. 

"I  am  certainly  glad  that  I  had  your  gun  with  me,  Dad,"  said  Ben 
as  he  finished  relating  the  story. 

"And  so  am  I!"  agreed  Mr.  Kirby.  "I'm  proud  of  you  two  boys; 
you  stood  by  each  other  in  the  pinch,  and  are  good  northmen." 

"No  two  men  with  experience  could  have  done  better,"  praised 
Ben's  mother. 

"Here,  Mother,  that's  enough.  I'm  going  back  with  Dandy  and 
Pete  to  help  Ted  bring  home  the  bacon.  You'll  have  more  than  berries 
to  can  now,  won't  you?" 

It  was  but  a  few  minutes  later  that  the  youth  had  saddled  the 
two  horses  and  rode  off,  waving  a  couple  of  burlap  sacks  at  his 
parents  who  stood  at  the  doorway  of  the  Silver  Birch  homestead. 

An  hour  later  the  two  boys  came  into  the  yard  with  an  Indian 
war-whoop,  the  two  brothers  both  astride  of  Dandy,  and  old  Pete 
following  with  two  sacks  of  meat  tied  across  the  saddle.  Unloading 
the  burden  from  Pete's  back  at  a  handy  outshed,  the  two  young  hunt- 
ers sliced  off  some  thin  steaks  for  supper  and  brought  them  into  the 
kitchen.  Then,  while  their  mother  prepared  the  evening  repast,  they 
unsaddled  the  horses  and  went  to  work,  looking  after  the  foxes.  They 
had  a  rabbit  for  the  animals.  Ted  plucked  the  prairie  chicken  he  had 
shot  in  the  berry  patch  so  that  another  meal  was  ready  for  the  morrow. 

"It  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  remarked  the  father  as  he  paused  to 
watch  him.  "I've  seen  the  time  when  a  rabbit  was  precious  meat 
for  supper.     Now  we  have  a  variety." 
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Suddenly    Ted's    rifle    spoke    again. 
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A  DOUBLE  NOSEBLEED 

October  had  at  last  arrived  and  autumn,  though  somewhat  re- 
tarded this  year,  had  now  brought  a  change  of  costume  for  the  north- 
land.  Birch  Forks  was  a  mass  of  beautiful  colors,  the  landscape  had 
shifted  to  holiday  attire.  The  shiny  leaves  of  the  grove  along  the 
river  bank  were  turned  to  gold  one  night  and  the  foliage  upstream 
toward  the  Rockies  was  also  beginning  to  show  splashes  of  red  and 
brown.  Here  and  there  stalwart  shafts  of  evergreen  towered  dimly 
overhead,  remaining  as  sentinels  for  the  winter's  keep,  and  retaining 
their  rich,  dark  green  needles.  A  few  mallards  flew  over  the  clear 
waters  of  the  swift  stream  below  the  forks,  and  the  honk  of  geese 
often  added  its  happy  sound  to  nature's  most  glorious  season.  Occa- 
sionally the  cheerful  gurgling  song  of  contented  grouse  in  a  nearby 
jackpine  descended  upon  the  valley,  the  birds  having  dined  upon 
sweet,  ripe  berries  of  the  higher  tablelands  and  foothills.  They  sup- 
plemented this  fruit  by  garnerings  in  an  oat  field  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill.  Here,  south  of  the  home  buildings,  Ted  and  Ben  regularly 
bagged  a  pair  for  their  Sunday  night's  meal. 

Yes,  a  late  winter  was  forecast  for  the  Grande  Prairie  district; 
the  rabbits  were  still  wearing  their  brown  summer  coat  and  the  bright 
sun  warmed  the  wonderful  Indian  Summer  days.  The  Kirbys  at 
Baden  had  harvested  their  crops  and  their  vegetables  were  stored 
away  in  the  cellar.  Though  John  Kirby  was  not  a  man  to  take  life 
easy,  it  was  time  now  for  longer  rests  and  night  of  planning.  The 
boys  had  helped  with  the  fall  work;  cutting,  stooking  and  threshing — 
now  they  were  ready  to  depart  for  their  schooling  in  town.  Satchels 
and  cases  were  packed  one  day  and  they  bade  their  parents  good- 
bye in  the  little  hamlet  of  Baden. 

It  was  not  long  until  they  were  duly  installed  in  their  quarters  for 
the  term  at  high  school.  Ted  and  Ben  had  their  arms  full  of  books. 
Their  principal,  Mr.  Andrews,  was  okay  with  them,  and  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  catch  up  with  the  class  in  a  few  weeks  at 
the  most. 

"I  think  Rosy  Andrews  is  "tops",  don't  you,  Ted?"  ventured  Ben 
the  first  night  they  were  studying  together. 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  older  brother,  "he  gave  us  a  fine  lot  of  help 
after  school  tonight  and  lent  me  some  books  until  ours  come." 

"Say,  Ted,  do  you  know,  I  hate  that  Larry  Jones?" 
"Who,  that  big,  overbearing  slugger?" 
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"Yes,  Ted,  he  comes  along  the  hall  and  punches  you  with  all 
his  might." 

"Tell  you  what,  turn  around  and  haul  off  and  give  him  a  return 
punch  as  hard  as  you  can.  He  wants  to  scare  you.  That  will  fix 
him." 

"Huh!     Then  what  will  happen  to  both  of  us?" 

The  third  afternoon  arrived  and  the  Kirby  boys  were  leaving  the 
school  building  with  some  books  in  the  crook  of  an  elbow,  when  a 
cheerful  feminine  voice  hailed  them  from  the  doorway. 

"Hello,  you  Kirby  boys!" 

A  girl  about  sixteen  slipped  out  of  the  opening  just  behind  them. 
Ted  and  Ben  paused  on  the  steps,  a  hand  on  the  railing.  They  won- 
dered who  the  young  lady  in  a  blue  checkered  school  dress  could  be. 
Yes — blue  and  white  half  inch  squares — who  was  she? 

"You're  Ted  and  Ben  Kirby,  aren't  you?  I'm  Prissy  Maher  of 
Baden.  I  don't  suppose  you  would  know  me  unless  I  introduced 
myself."     She  smiled  at  them  warmly. 

"Priscilla  Maher,  don't  tell  me,  I  wonder!  I  wouldn't  have  known 
you.  I  haven't  seen  you  for  nearly  three  years,"  said  Ted  as  he 
shook  hands  with  the  girl. 

"Never  thought  of  anyone  else  being  here  from  Baden.  Good  of 
you  to  say  hello  to  us  fellows,"  admitted  Ben  truthfully. 

"Thanks.  How's  Baden  now?  I've  been  away  from  home  more 
than  a  month." 

"Oh,  the  little  station  is  just  as  red  as  ever,"  said  Ted. 

"How  do  you  like  Grande  Prairie?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  fine!  Better  and  better,  now  that  you  are  here,  Prissy," 
laughed  Ben. 

"How  am  I  ever  to  keep  up  to  you,  Ben,  with  all  your  chatter? 
I'll  have  to  find  a  quarter  to  pay  you  for  that  one." 

At  that  moment  they  were  interrupted  by  a  noisy  scuffle  at  the 
door  of  the  school.  Two  boys  emerged  from  the  doorway,  the  bigger 
one  was  Larry  Jones. 

"Oh,  hello,  siwash!"  he  snapped.  "Look  who's  here!  Bush- 
whacker and  lumber-jack!" 

That  was  enough  to  set  Ben's  blood  boiling,  his  eyes  were  pop- 
ping out  of  his  angry  face.  If  he  were  a  little  heavier  he  might  have 
been  a  fair  match  for  the  Jones  boy. 

"I'll  show  you  I'm  here!"  remonstrated  Ben.  "I've  been  receiv- 
ing your  untimely  punches  for  three  days  and  I'm  not  letting  you  give 
me  any  of  your  nasty  tongue." 
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Ted  stepped  between  them.     "You  stay  out  of  this,  Ben." 

"Oh,  don't  want  your  little  brother  to  get  hurt,  hey?" 

That  was  too  much  for  Ben.  He  rushed  past  Ted  and  landed  a 
beautiful  doubled  fist  upon  the  nose  of  Larry  Jones.     It  bled. 

"I  told  you  to  stay  out.     Now  we're  both  in  it,  Ben." 

Ted  gave  Ben  a  shove,  and  took  his  place  defying  the  bully. 

"So  Prissy  Maher  is  a  friend  of  yours,  hey?     Another  Si-w — " 

He  never  finished  the  slander,  a  fist  hit  him  in  the  mouth,  this 
time  it  was  Ted's.     Larry's  mouth  bled. 

"Two  to  one,  eh?     That's  your  style?"  he  cried,  infuriated. 

"I'll  handle  you,  myself.  Just  you  keep  Priscilla  Maher' s  name 
out  of  your  mouth,"  commanded  Ted,  defiantly. 

As  far  as  weight  was  concerned,  Larry  was  equal  to  Ted,  but  Ted 
had  the  advantage  of  being  quicker  and  perhaps  a  little  older.  How- 
ever, both  lads  were  bent  on  a  real  showdown  and  it  had  come  earlier 
than  either  had  expected.  Larry  came  at  Ted  with  a  bull's  rush;  Ted 
side-stepping  slightly.  But  he  got  part  of  the  bang  on  his  nose.  It 
bled!     For  a  little  tap  it  bled  fiercely. 

Arms  were  swinging  hard  for  a  few  seconds  and  a  double  nose- 
bleed made  the  scramble  look  worse.  Several  exchanges  were  any- 
thing but  mild,  and  some  of  their  swings  were  real  sluggers. 

Suddenly  as  could  be  expected,  the  school  door  opened  behind 
them  and  the  principal,  Ross  Andrews,  appeared  upon  the  steps. 

"Boys!  Come  here! "  a  deep  voice  stopped  the  battle,  which  now 
really  raged  warmly.     "Come  here!"  he  repeated  as  they  paused. 

The  man  in  the  grey  tweed  suit  wasted  few  words.  Two  boys 
crawled  to  their  feet,  both  looking  somewhat  bedraggled. 

"Go  into  the  school!"     He  held  the  door  open  and  pointed  to  it. 

They  disappeared  into  the  building. 

"We'll  probably  get  fired  from  school  for  fighting.  I'd  better  go 
in  and  own  up  to  my  share  in  this  fracas,"  decided  Ben. 

The  girl  was  more  than  worried.  "Such  a  sight  and  just  two 
days  until  the  Hallowe'en  dance.  Perhaps  I  should  come  in,  too.  I 
suppose  I  was  the  cause  of  Ted  mixing  with  Larry.  Too  bad,  too 
bad!" 

She  followed  the  boy  into  the  school  and  sat  down  in  the  prin- 
cipal's office,  as  did  Ben.  The  two  other  boys  were  washing  in  the 
wash  room. 
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A  few  minutes  later  the  principal  came  in  with  the  two  boys. 
"Now,  boys.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  suspend  you  for  this  row,  won't  I? 
We  can't  allow  you  to  disgrace  the  school  with  fist  fights." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Andrews,  please  don't.     I  was — I  mean — " 

Ben  interrupted  Priscilla.  "Please,  I  started  this  row  and  take 
the  blame  for  Ted's  fighting." 

"Just  a  minute,  Ben,  perhaps  you  had  better  go  and  wash,  also. 
If  you  were  fighting  you  should  have  come  in  with  the  other  boys." 

"I  did,  sir,  but  I  did  not  know  my  face  was  dirty."  He  quickly 
made  exit  and  sought  the  wash  room. 

"Now,  Larry,  suppose  you  make  a  clean  breast  of  this;  why  did 
this  happen,  a  battle  royal  on  the  school  door-step?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Andrews,  I  was  to  blame  for  the  whole  affair;  I  started 
it  by  calling  Ted  and  Ben  bush-whackers,  yes,  I  even  included  Pris- 
cilla.    I'm  sorry,  sir." 

"Better  apologize,  then,"  suggested  the  principal. 

The  boy  did  apologize  in  a  clumsy  manner.  "I'm  sorry  I  did," 
he  said  in  a  choky  voice. 

"Hold  out  your  hand,  Larry,"  sternly  commanded  Ross  Andrews. 

The  boy  complied  and  the  principal  administered  two  sharp 
strokes  of  the  strap  upon  his  palm. 

"I  must  suspend  you  three  boys  for  three  days,  you  remain  away 
from  classes  for  three  full  days." 

"Couldn't  I  have  a  strapping  instead,  Mr.  Andrews?"  asked  Ted. 

"I  don't  think  I  could  make  it  hard  enough;  you  must  know  we 
cannot  have  fighting  upon  our  door-step.  We  must  live  peaceably. 
That  will  do,  boys,  you  may  go." 

The  boys  marched  out  of  the  school,  gathering  their  scattered 
books  at  the  doorway. 

"Please,  Mr.  Andrews,"  begged  Priscilla,  "suspend  me,  toe.  I 
feel  guilty.     I  think  I  even  shouted  once  and  urged  Ted  on." 

"Perhaps  I  should,  but  I  won't." 

"Ted  was  really  fighting  for  me,  Larry  called  me  something." 

"I  know,  but  I  can't  change  my  decision." 

"Then,  that  means  Ted  and  Ben  and  Larry  will  miss  the  Hal- 
lowe'en dance." 

"Not  necessarily;  if  they  can  conduct  themselves  properly.  Good 
night,  Priscilla." 

"Oh,  thank  you.     Good  night,  Mr.  Andrews." 
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The  girl  left  the  school  hurriedly  and  easily  caught  up  to  the  Kirby 
boys  before  they  had  gone  far. 

"Oh,  Ted,  Ben,  Mr.  Andrews  said  you  could  come  to  the  Hal- 
lowe'en dance  if  you  wanted  to  come." 

"Who  wants  to  go  to  a  dance  after  being  suspended?"  Ben  asked. 

"Who'd  care  about  us  at  the  dance,  we're  on  the  blacklist?" 

"But  Ted,  I  want  you  to  be  there." 

"Well,  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  learn  to  curb  our  temper,"  ad- 
mitted Ben.  "Perhaps  I  was  the  one  to  blame,  Ted,  I  was  so  sore  that 
I  couldn't  hold  back." 

"We've  all  learned  a  lesson  and  not  from  books  this  time,"  de- 
clared Ted.     "If  it  makes  any  difference,  Priscilla,  I — " 

"Of  course  it  will,  Ted.     I  want  you  and  Ben  to  be  there." 

"I  might  come,  I'll  think  it  over,"  agreed  Ted. 

"Well,  I'll  go,  there's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  fun,  it's  a  masquerade," 
decided  Ben.     "And  there's  to  be  eats,"  he  added. 

"Okay,  I'll  be  seeing  you,  we'll  be  there,"  agreed  Ted. 

"Fine.     Goodnight,  Ted;  goodnight,  Ben." 

With  this  Priscilla,  her  mission  accomplished,  left  the  boys  and 
hurried  on  home. 

"Well,  I'm  not  sorry  we  had  it  out  with  Larry,"  declared  Ben. 

"Nor  am  I!"  asserted  Ted.  "But  three  whole  days!  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Ben,  we'll  get  Prissy  to  check  our  lessons  with  hers  and  I'm 
going  to  do  some  work  at  home." 

"Sure  thing!     That's  the  way  to  do  it." 

So  Ted  planned  to  meet  Priscilla  Maher  at  noon  and  check  up 
on  lessons  he  missed  each  day  for  the  next  three  days. 

"Here  comes  my  sister,  Anne,"  said  the  girl  as  they  conversed 
during  the  first  noon  hour.  "She  is  in  Ben's  classes;  she  could  help 
him  in  his  lessons." 

"Good,"  said  Ben,  who  was  with  Ted,  and  today  Ben  wore  a  new 
necktie.     "Thanks,  Prissy,  I  can  do  with  a  little  coaching." 

"Anne,  meet  Ted  and  Ben  Kirby,"  said  the  older  sister. 

Anne  was  soon  good  friends  with  the  two  boys  from  Baden;  as 
she  was  Ben's  classmate  she  had  seen  him  before.  He  asked  her 
questions  about  assignments  and  she  did  her  best  to  assist  him  with 
some  of  his  work. 
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They  met  again  after  school  on  the  following  day.  By  this  time 
they  began  to  talk  a  little  about  the  Hallowe'en  dance.  They  dis- 
cussed the  costumes  they  should  wear  and  the  girls  volunteered  to 
teach  Ben  some  dance  steps  as  he  was  a  beginner. 

"I'll  bet  you  won't  know  us  when  we  get  dressed  for  the  mas- 
querade, Ben,"  said  Anne,  as  they  were  about  to  part. 

"Won't  you  give  us  a  hint  as  to  what  your  costume  is  like?" 

"No,  Ben,  only — well,  just  look  for  two  old  women." 

"Ha,  ha,  I'll  bet  I  can  find  you  in  your  costume,"  said  Ted. 

"I'll  bet  you  can't!"  declared  Priscilla. 

"Goodnight,  until  tomorrow,  then,"  said  Ted. 

They  all  hurried  home  in  jolly  mood  that  afternoon. 

As  Priscilla  shopped  that  evening  in  one  of  the  stores  of  Grande 
Prairie,  she  met  Larry  who  had  strolled  downtown.  Larry  Jones  was 
tired  of  his  forced-absence  and  his  salutation  was  brief. 

"  'Lo,  Prissy,  are  you  going  to  the  Hallowe'en  dance?" 

"I  think  so,  yes.     Are  you?" 

"Have  you  a  partner?" 

"Yes,  I  have,  odd  but  true." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  imagine  it  is  one  of  those  Baden  boys.  I  was  jealous 
of  them  the  other  day,  that's  all.  You  and  I,  we  used  to  get  along 
pretty  well,  Prissy,  last  year." 

"Yes,  we  did,  I  remember.  But  don't  you  think  you  had  better 
lick  that  self-conceit  of  yours?     People  would  like  you  much  better." 

"My,  you  are  putting  on  airs,  yourself!" 

"No,  I'm  not.  I'm  telling  you  straight,  and  it  would  be  good  for 
you  to  think  it  over,  Larry;  try  to  pull  yourself  together." 

"I  will,  thanks,  Okay,  I  will,"  he  promised.  "So  you've  a  part- 
ner." 

"Yes,  in  a  way,  I'm  going  with  Ted  to  the  masquerade,  and  with 
Anne,  my  sister." 
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THE  HALLOWE'EN  DANCE 

Hallowe'en  night  at  last  had  come  for  the  impatient  young  folk. 
Gay  strains  of  dance  music  gladdened  the  ears  and  thrilled  the  hearts 
of  the  dancers.  Two  clowns  entered  the  doorway  of  the  hall  and 
stood  quietly,  looking  the  merry  crowd  over  for  a  few  minutes.  Sud- 
denly they  decided  to  dance  with  another  pair.  They  slid  half  way 
across  the  hall.  They  made  a  couple  of  rounds  and  then  they  started 
to  cut  up  pranks. 

"Bang!"  one  sat  down  heavily  upon  the  floor.  "Hey!"  one 
shouted. 

The  second  clown  stumbled  on  his  own  shoestring  and  fell  in  a 
heap  across  the  flattened  form  of  his  partner,  turning  a  neat  somer- 
sault and  coming  up  upon  his  feet  again.  He  pulled  his  chum  to  an 
upright  position  and  kissed  his  bumped  head.  But  in  an  instant  he 
fell  over  his  shoestrings  again,  even  losing  one  shoe.  And  this  time 
his  mate  pretended  to  tumble,  but  really  performed  an  artistic  hand- 
spring cartwheel  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Soon  they  had  eyes 
turned  their  way,  watching,  all  the  pranks  they  did. 

Eventually  they  interrupted  a  pair  of  lady  masqueraders;  the 
clowns  whirled  them  around  a  few  times  and  then  left  them.  Neither 
of  the  clowns  spoke  much,  nor  did  many  of  the  other  dancers,  striving 
to  conceal  their  identity.  The  boys  in  the  clown  suits  were  easily 
the  best  fun  makers  for  awhile,  but  there  were  many  others  who 
entertained  well  with  a  variety  of  stunts  and  fancy  costumes. 

One  particular  couple,  dressed  in  native  African  style,  another  in 
South-Sea-Islander  grass  skirts  and  everything  else  to  match,  others 
in  quaint  old-time  outfits,  a  pair  of  pirates  and  a  couple  of  really 
pastoral  farmers  all  added  color  and  fun  to  the  affair. 

The  masquerade  fun  continued  for  a  couple  of  hours;  then  came 
time  for  judging  the  best  costumes  and  unmasking.  The  pirate  cos- 
tumes won  the  first  honors  for  the  best  dressed  pair.  But  another 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  funniest  pair  upon  the  floor — it  was  given 
to  the  clowns,  none  other  than  Ben  and  Ted  Kirby. 

Soon  the  two  boys,  now  unmasked,  treasuring  their  trophies,  two 
handsome  neckties,  sought  the  two  'old  women'  they  had  previously 
taken  around  the  dance  floor  for  a  short  waltz.  The  floor  manager 
announced  the  next  number  was  to  be  the  supper  waltz  just  as  Ted 
and  Ben  discovered  the  two  girls  half -hidden  in  a  corner  of  the  hall. 

"Here  they  are,  Ben,"  laughed  Ted.     "Playing  hide  and  seek!" 
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"Hello,  Anne!     Well,  I  knew  you,  Priscilla!"  declared  Ben. 

"Congratulations,  Ted  and  Ben,  on  winning  prizes!"  said  Prissy. 

"May  we  see  the  prizes,  boys?  Yes,  congratulations!"  echoed 
Anne. 

"Yes,  look  at  our  swell  ties,  Anne!"  said  the  younger  of  the 
winners.     And  Ben  and  Ted  both  displayed  their  gay  neckpieces. 

"My,  what  lovely  neckties!"   admired  their  two  friends. 

"Well,  girls,"  said  Ted,  "we  may  as  well  dance  this  and  then 
have  supper  together.     We  were  certainly  lucky  to  win." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Ben,  "and  the  girls  can  gloat  over  our  prizes  then." 

"I  don't  think  you  were  so  funny,  Ted,"  said  Priscilla,  as  they 
danced  to  the  other  end  of  the  hall. 

"Jealous!"  accused  Ted.     "You're  jealous!" 

"But  I'm  glad  you  and  Ben  won,  Ted." 

"Thank  you!"  offered  the  girl's  dancing  partner. 

Soon  everyone  rushed  for  seats  for  the  intermission  and  the  two 
boys  saw  that  their  friends  were  waited  on  properly,  serving  them 
with  coffee  and  sandwiches. 

"Who  were  the  pirate  and  his  partner,  Ben?"  asked  Anne,  as  they 
ate  together. 

"Oh,  didn't  you  see?     It  was  the  postmaster  and  his  wife." 

"I  thought  once  it  might  be  Ross  Andrews,  our  principal." 

"No,  Ann,  it  wasn't;  Rossy  was  a  South-Sea-Islander." 

"Really,  Ben,  was  he?" 

"Yes,  he  was  in  one  of  those  grass  skirts." 

After  supper  recess,  which  sped  past  quickly  for  the  quartette  in 
the  corner,  Ben  and  Ted  danced  a  waltz  and  a  square  dance  with 
the  Maher  girls  and  then  there  were  other  dances.  It  was  really  an 
enjoyable  evening  for  the  pair  of  Baden  boys.  Yes,  Ted  and  Ben 
Kirby  were  having  fun  and  no  mistake.  Ben,  for  his  first  effort,  did 
very  well,  and  he  danced  without  stepping  on  the  girls'  toes  often. 

There  was  much  to  talk  about,  even  after  the  Hallowe'en  dance 
was  history.  For  a  week  the  boys  received  congratulations  on  win- 
ning the  ties,  but  they  did  not  let  that  bother  their  school  work  in  the 
classes  which  followed.  And  Larry  Jones  did  not  molest  them  fur- 
ther. He  even  tried  to  make  amends  by  praising  them  as  clowns  and 
for  winning  the  prizes. 
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"Thanks  a  lot,  Larry,"  returned  Ted,  recognizing  his  classmate's 
sincerity.     "I'm  glad  we  all  went  to  the  masquerade." 

"So  am  I,"  admitted  Larry,  "thongh  I  thought  I  wouldn't." 

"If  it  wasn't  for  a  pretty  fine  girl  I  think  we  would  have  all  missed 
the  fun,  we  would  have  been  home  biting  our  lips." 

"Maybe  you  are  right,  Ted,"  conceded  Larry. 

"I  know  I'm  right,  Larry." 

Larry  still  harbored  a  bit  of  jealous  feeling  against  the  Kirby  boys, 
but  he  didn't  openly  show  it.  He  even  invited  them  to  come  out  and 
play  a  little  football,  and  during  a  practice  Larry,  as  captain  of  one 
team,  asked  Ted  to  play  on  his  side. 

Soon  came  time  for  basketball  and  indoor  sports  and  hockey. 
They  all  took  part  gingerly  in  the  school's  activities.  Ted  and  Ben, 
however,  with  their  late  start,  were  unable  to  enter  too  strongly  in  any 
one  thing,  although  Larry  Jones  continued  to  urge  them  to  come  out. 

"Larry  Jones  seems  to  want  to  be  friends,  Ted,"  said  Ben  one  day. 

"Doesn't  he,  though,  Ben?"  agreed  Ted,  with  a  laugh.  "Well, 
I'd  rather  have  him  that  way  than  otherwise." 

"How  are  you  and  Priscilla  Maher  getting  along  in  your  studies?" 
asked  Ben. 

"Well,  Prissy  helped  me  a  lot  with  some  lessons." 

"Did  she,  Ted?" 

"And  I  see  Anne  and  you  have  been  putting  in  some  time  to- 
gether." 

"Right!  She  helped  me  with  mathematics  and  English,  Ted, 
today." 

"Good  that  we  met  those  girls  here.     They  are  good  sports!" 

"Yes,  as  fine  as  any  in  the  school.  And  they  came  from  little 
old  Baden!" 

The  days  wore  on  and  November  days  grew  shorter.  Soon  it 
was  nearing  Christmas  examinations.  Thoughts  of  home  and  mother's 
cooking  entered  the  boys'  minds  at  times  as  winter  arrived. 

One  day  a  real  surprise  was  in  store  for  them.  A  knock  came 
at  the  door  as  they  studied  one  night. 

"Come  in,"  greeted  Ben. 

It  was  a  messenger  from  the  hospital. 

"You  are  Ben  and  Ted  Kirby?" 
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The  boys  nodded.     "Yes,  we  are,"  said  Ted. 

"Your  father  is  at  the  hospital  with  a  broken  leg.  He  would  like 
to  see  you." 

Never  did  two  sons  grab  caps  and  coats  in  less  time.  In  a  few 
moments  they  were  in  the  hospital  at  their  father's  side. 

"How  did  it  happen,  Dad?"  asked  Ted,  when  they  had  shaken 
their  father's  hand. 

"Oh,  just  slipped  on  a  bit  of  ice,  I  think." 

"I'd  better  get  home,  then,  and  help  Mother  with  the  work,  Dad." 

"That's  kind  of  you  to  offer,  Ted,  but  Mother  said  she  would  man- 
age till  Christmas.     You  get  your  exams." 

"No,  I  think  I  had  better  go  home.  But  you'll  be  home  by  De- 
cember 25th,  won't  you,  Dad?" 

"I  don't  know,  son.     I  hope  so." 

"And  so  do  I,  Dad,"  declared  Ben.  "How  is  Mother  going  to  look 
after  all  those  animals  you  have  now?"  You  have  a  lot  now,  haven't 
you?     Some  mink  and  others  besides  the  foxes,  Dad?" 

"Yes,  Ben,  but  maybe  she  can  get  a  neighbor  to  help  her." 

"Nearest  neighbor  is  more  than  three  miles,  Dad.  I'm  going 
home  tonight,  and  don't  you  worry,"  decided  his  elder  son. 

"Tell  us  about  the  animals,  Dad.     What  new  ones  have  you?" 

"Let's  see,  Ben,  did  I  tell  your  about  the  Breath  o'  Spring? — " 

But  here  he  paused  as  a  twinge  of  pain  shot  through  his  limb. 

"Forget  the  animals,  Ben,"  advised  Ted,  his  brother. 

"No,  Ted,"  commenced  the  man  again,  "we've  a  pretty  fair  start, 
now,  though  they  cost  me  quite  a  bit.  They  say  this  new  one  promises 
to  be  the  best  of  them  all  sometime.  But  the  Pastel  and  the  Standards 
and  the  Royal  Purple  all  are  fine  pairs.  In  a  few  years  we  can  build 
up  quite  a  fur  farm,  I  hope." 

"And  we  will!"  added  Ted,  emphatically. 

"Yes,  we  will!"  declared  the  younger  son. 

"Thanks,  Ben!  Thanks,  Ted!  Yes,  boys,  we  will,  we  will,  won't 
we?" 

In  a  little  while  the  Kirby  boys  returned  to  their  room,  leaving 
their  father  to  rest  well  in  his  hospital  bed.  Ted  prepared  to  catch 
the  night  train  home  to  the  little  town  of  Baden  so  that  he  could  care 
for  his  mother  and  the  new  fur  ranch  while  his  father  was  away.     He 
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packed  some  books  in  his  case  with  his  clothes,  intending  to  turn  his 
leisure  moments  into  profitable  hours. 

"Now,  Ben,  you  see  that  Dad  gets  home  safely  at  Christmas." 

"I  will,  leave  that  to  me,  Ted."  ■ 

"Mother  and  I  will  be  in  to  meet  you  at  the  station,"  said  Ted. 

"You'll  miss  more  than  a  week  of  school,  Ted." 

"Don't  worry  about  me." 

"I'll  not  have  time,  if  I'm  to  get  a  mark  in  my  tests." 

"That's  the  stuff,  Ben,  you  lick  these  exams!" 

"I'll  do  it!"  he  promised. 

The  train  was  late  from  the  east  that  night;  it  crept  into  Grande 
Prairie  covered  deep  with  fresh-fallen  snow.  And  it  was  after  three 
a.m.  when  it  was  ready  to  depart  for  the  west.  A  young  man  sleepily 
climbed  aboard  and  stumbled  into  a  seat  in  the  daycoach  a  few  min- 
utes before  it  left.  It  was  Ted  Kirby,  who  quickly  found  a  comfort- 
able angle  to  stretch  his  long,  tired  legs  as  the  train  moved  out  of 
the  station.  The  conductor  paused  and  Ted  handed  him  the  slip  of 
paper  for  his  passage  and  sighed. 

"Several  hours  late,  sir,"  commented  Ted,  and  he  yawned. 

"Yes,  cold  and  snow;  then  we  had  a  broken  coupling  which  took 
us  a  long  time  to  repair.  It  happened  between  Faust  and  High 
Prairie." 

"Oh,  along  Lesser  Slave  Lake?  Everyone  has  his  share  of 
troubles." 

"What's  your  trouble,  son?"  inquired  the  man  in  uniform. 

"Dad  broke  his  leg  and  I  had  to  leave  school  before  the  exams." 

"Fine  that  you  are  able  to  substitute  for  him.  Yes,  fine,  my  boy; 
my  son  was  killed  overseas.     Your  father  farming?" 

"Yes,  he  is,  sir;  sorry  about  your  son,  sir." 

"You  remind  me  of  him  a  bit."  The  trainman  wiped  his  moist 
eyes. 

"Yes,  father  has  a  farm,  it  is  a  fur  farm  or  it's  going  to  be." 

"That's  the  stuff!  There  will  be  money  in  furs!"  said  the  con- 
ductor. 

The  whistle  blew  an  hour  later  for  Ted's  siding  and  pulled  to  a 
stop  at  the  little  station.  He  jerked  himself  to  his  feet  and  seized  his 
suitcase  for  the  train  would  not  wait  long.     At  this  early  morning  hour 
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no  one  would  be  awake,  he  thought,  so  he  planned  to  start  out  for 
home  immediately.  It  would  take  him  three  hours  or  better,  but  what 
of  that.     Mother  and  Silver  Forks  were  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

However,  a  sleigh  from  the  country  was  in.  "Want  a  lift?  Going 
far?"  asked  the  driver,  as  he  passed  Ted. 

"Yes,  thanks;  going  twelve  miles,"  said  the  youth,  as  he  climbed 
in. 

"Whew!  Twelve  miles!"  was  the  shivering  reply.  "In  this 
cold!" 

"That  is  a  distance,  but  my  suitcase  is  light." 

"Well,  I  can  help  you  out  six  miles,  wish  it  were  more." 

With  this  lift  Ted  was  home  in  a  little  over  two  hours.  It  was  long 
before  sunrise  when  he  reached  the  Forks.  He  entered  quietly  and 
found  a  welcome  bed  ready  for  his  tired  feet.  Soon  he  was  sound 
asleep,  and  when  his  mother  discovered  him  later,  he  was  snoring 
peaceably.  A  good  breakfast  awaited  him,  hot  and  tempting,  when 
she  finally  awakened  him. 

"You  did  not  have  to  come  home,  Ted.     I  could  have  managed." 

"Yes,  I  did  have  to  come!  Aren't  you  glad  I  did?"  he  asked, 
as  he  kissed  his  mother. 

"Well,  yes,  of  course,  I  am.  But  it  is  a  shame  for  you  to  miss 
school.     You  have  missed  so  much  before  and  now  the  exams." 

"The  school  can  wait.  And  you  know,  Mother,  we  have  a  first 
class  fur  farm  here  at  the  Forks  to  care  for  now,  haven't  we?" 

"There  is  pretty  much  to  do,  I'll  admit.  I  found  that  out  the  past 
few  days  all  by  myself." 

"I'll  bet  you  did,  Mother!" 

"Come,  Ted,  and  try  these  hotcakes." 

"Pancakes!  Whee,  phew!  I'll  say  I  am  hungry.  If  I  had  had  to 
walk  all  the  way  from  the  railway  station,  you  would  never  get  me 
filled  up.     I  got  a  ride  half  way." 

"You  did  get  a  ride  part  way,  then?" 

"Yes,  wasn't  I  lucky?  A  man  picked  me  up  on  the  road  and 
gave  me  a  lift  in  his  sleigh." 
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TED  HOLDS  THE  REINS 

"Dad's  broken  leg  is  giving  Ted  a  chance  to  hold  the  reins.  It 
is  a  good  experience  for  him,"  thought  his  mother,  as  she  watched 
him  working  around  the  farm,  carefully  feeding  the  animals  in  the 
pens. 

A  day  or  so  later  the  youth  came  into  the  house  very  excited. 

"Bruin  again!     Yes,  Mother,  bruin  again!"  he  announced. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Ted?  Do  you  mean  you  have  seen  a  bear?" 

"Well,  not  exactly,  but  almost.  I've  seen  his  tracks  in  the  snow 
and  I  know  he  was  here  last  night." 

"I  thought  bears  always  sleep  through  the  winter." 

"This  one  evidently  doesn't,  Mother." 

"What  can  he  find  around  here  to  attract  him?" 

"Our  other  animals  in  the  pens.  Dad's  mink,  the  fox  and  the 
other  animals.     Perhaps  he  likes  mink  food,  too." 

"More  than  likely  you  spilled  some  food  for  the  animals  outside 
their  pens." 

"That's  near  the  truth,  Mother.  I  think  the  hungry  fellow  is  keen 
for  some  of  our  mink  food.  He  knocked  the  lid  off  the  box  and  helped 
himself  last  night." 

"Are  you  sure  it  wasn't  a  dog,  Ted?" 

"Pretty  big  tracks  for  a  dog,  and  a  pretty  big  appetite,  I'd  say." 

"Better  put  things  away  well,  Ted." 

"I  certainly  will,  Mother.  See  that  high  post  at  the  gate  of  our 
yard.  I've  fastened  our  animal  food  box,  that  is,  what's  left  of  it,  on 
the  top  of  that." 

"That  post  is  high  enough,  it's  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  That 
should  be  out  of  his  reach." 

Mrs.  Kirby  remembered  the  meeting  of  Ted  and  Ben  with  Bruin 
on  the  mountain  trail  early  in  the  autumn,  and  looked  thoughtfully 
and  proudly  at  her  son  who  had  now  taken  down  his  father's  rifle  and 
was  checking  it  over  to  see  if  it  was  in  prime  condition,  ready  for  an 
emergency.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  hers  and  saw  that  she  was  watch- 
ing him.     Her  boy  was  now  a  man  as  tall  as  his  father. 
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She  smiled  and  said  simply,  "Well,  Ted,  be  sure  you  shoot 
straight.     After  your  first  one  the  second  one  should  be  easy." 

This  was  very  reassuring.  Ted  laid  the  gun  confidently  away 
and  went  about  the  various  tasks  of  the  day.  He  almost  forgot  about 
Bruin  until  nearly  bedtime  that  winter  evening. 

"I  wonder  if  our  night  prowler  will  be  back  tonight,"  he  pondered, 
as  he  stretched  his  arms  and  yawned. 

"Perhaps,"  responded  his  mother,  and  smiled. 

But  they  waited  many  evenings  for  Bruin. 

One  evening  Ted  thought  his  mother  was  frightened  at  the  wind, 
when  she  asked,  "Did  you  hear  that  funny  squeaky  noise?" 

The  lad  peered  out  at  a  crack  at  the  end  of  the  window  shade. 
It  was  a  clear  moonlit  night.  "It's  the  bear!"  he  cried.  "Look,  Moth- 
er," whispered  the  boy,  beckoning  her  to  the  window. 

"Where  is  he,  Ted?"  asked  his  mother,  excitedly. 

"Right  there  at  the  gate.  He's  swinging  on  the  gate  and  spin- 
ning that  board  around  which  I  spiked  to  the  top  of  that  post." 

"I  didn't  think  he  could  reach  it." 

"He  couldn't  from  the  ground  but  his  nose  is  keen  and  he's 
hungry  again.  No  wonder  you  heard  the  gate  squeak,  Mother.  Come, 
see  him,  Mother!"  called  Ted.  He  reached  for  the  rifle  which  hung 
on  a  nail  along  one  of  the  ceiling  joists  in  the  kitchen. 

A  small  opening  of  the  door  gave  Ted  a  clear  view  of  the  path- 
way from  the  house.  He  drew  a  good  bead  on  the  creature,  whose 
whole  head  showed  now  distinctly  above  the  gate  in  the  moonlight. 

"Bing!  Bing!"  and  then  "Crash!"  A  loud  noise  outside  followed 
the  tiny  rifle  reports  from  the  doorway. 

"He's  broken  down  the  gate,  Ted,"  called  his  mother. 

Ted  swung  the  door  wide  open  and  stepped  out.  Sure  enough, 
the  yard  gate  hung  by  the  bottom  hinge  only.  The  youth  strode 
forth  watchfully.  "I've  got  him!"  he  cried,  when  he  saw  the  animal 
sprawled  in  the  gateway.  Soon  he  was  busy  over  his  night  prowler 
with  his  knife. 

When  he  was  again  in  the  kitchen  later,  his  mother  said  "Better 
write  Dad  and  Ben  and  tell  them  about  it  tomorrow." 

"Yes,  Mother,  I  will,"  he  said,  as  he  kissed  her  goodnight. 

But  the  letter  had  to  wait.  Ted  had  trouble  the  next  day.  The 
animals  all  seemed  off  their  feed,  so  to  speak.  They  did  not  eat  and 
the  boy  was  quite  worried  about  the  mink,  especially. 
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"I'll  bet  they  don't  like  bear  meat,"  declared  Ted,  as  he  discussed 
the  situation  with  his  mother  at  meal  time. 

"Perhaps  you  have  frightened  them  by  killing  the  bear,"  offered 
his  mother,  trying  to  help  with  the  puzzling  work. 

"I  don't  think  it's  just  fright,  Mother,  though  those  new  blue-grey 
pairs  are  very  sensitive." 

"Well,  don't  worry  too  much,  Ted.  Just  do  your  best  with  the 
animals;  I'm  sure  they  will  be  all  right  again  soon. 

"I  know  what  I'll  try  in  their  mink  mash,  I'll  put  a  little  milk  in  it." 

Ted  worked  and  experimented  with  the  animal  food  rations,  hop- 
ing to  soon  get  them  back  on  a  proper  diet.  Finally  one  day  he  took 
down  his  pen  and  paper  and  wrote  a  long-delayed  letter  to  his  father. 

Silver  Birch  Forks, 

Dec.    13,   1938 

Dear  Dad: 

I've  found  time  to  write  you  some  good  news  at  last.  For 
a  few  days  here  all  we  had  was  bad  luck.  The  Royal  Purples 
and  the  Breath  of  Spring  pairs  wouldn't  eat  for  three  whole  days. 
I  gave  them  milk  and  changed  their  food  a  bit.  Now  they  are 
OK  again.     Am  I  a  glad  fellow! 

We've  had  quite  a  little  excitement  at  the  farm.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  mink  trouble.  We  have  had  another  visit 
from  Bruin  at  the  ranch.  One  night  we  caught  him  trying  to  steal 
our  mink  food  off  the  high  gate-post.  He  climbed  the  gate  and 
broke  it  down,  trying  to  reach  a  box  on  top  of  the  post.  It  was 
a  good  trap  I  had  set  for  him,  but  he  failed  to  step  into  it.  Moon- 
light was  good,  however,  and  I  got  a  fine  shot  at  him.  And  that 
was  the  end  of  Bruin. 

Now  that  it  is  only  a  few  days  till  Christmas,  we  are  hoping 
you  are  well  enough  to  come  home  when  Ben  does.  Do  try  to 
come!  Mother  and  I  send  our  love  and  best  wishes.  If  we  know 
when  you  are  coming  on  the  train  we  shall  meet  you  at  the 
station  in  Baden,  of  course. 

Your  son, 
Ted. 


Christmas  was  now  just  three  days  away. 

"There  must  be  an  answer  to  my  letter,"  reasoned  Ted.     "Yes, 
there  must  be!"  he  remarked  to  his  mother. 
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It  was  more  than  a  week  since  he  had  written  to  his  father.  So 
Ted  Kirby,  master  pro-tem  of  the  Silver  Forks  Fur  Farm,  decided  to 
drive  in  to  the  little  town  of  Baden.  He  harnessed  the  team  to  their 
big  sled  for  the  twelve  mile  journey,  pausing  a  moment  at  the  house. 

"I'm  taking  the  big  sleigh,  Mother,  and  plenty  of  hay,  just  in  case 
Dad  might  be  on  the  train  today." 

"I  hope  he  is,  Ted,"  she  smiled.  "I  thought  you  would  take  the 
bobsled." 

"Yes,  Mother,  Dad  may  wish  to  lie  down  on  the  hay  part  of  the 
way  home,  if  he  comes." 

"That  is  wise,  Ted,"  she  agreed.  "Here  is  the  list  of  things  to 
get  for  me  at  the  store.     And  here  are  a  couple  of  blankets." 

V 

There  was  a  letter.  And  Ted  hurried  home  with  it  so  that  he 
and  his  mother  might  enjoy  it  together.  With  him  he  had  in  his  sleigh 
a  box  of  apples,  covered  with  the  blankets.  And  there  was  a  box 
full  of  other  things  for  their  special  festivities. 

"We've  a  letter,  Mother!"  he  waved  as  he  drew  up  at  the  farm- 
house door  on  his  return. 

"A  letter  from  Dad,  eh?     How  is  he?" 

"Yes,  Mum,  he  expects  to  come  home  with  Ben  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December,  which  is  just  two  days  away." 

"Good!  I'll  help  you  unload  the  things,  Ted;  then  we  can  read 
the  message  together." 

Ted  put  the  team  in  the  barn  and  soon  he  was  beside  a  warm 
fire,  partaking  of  hot  tea  that  his  mother  poured  for  him. 

"Dad  feels  fine  and  received  my  letter,"  said  Ted,  as  he'  took  a 
sandwich  from  the  plate  on  the  table. 

"Does  he,  Ted?     That's  good!" 

"Thanks,  Mother,  you  always  think  of  a  man's  stomach,  don't 
you?"  complimented  Ted,  as  he  helped  himself  to  another  sandwich. 

"I'm  afraid  I  must  often  think  of  three  men's  stomachs  now,"  she 
replied,  a  twinkle  of  fun  in  her  kind  eyes. 

They  read  the  letter  and  discussed  it  more  over  their  supper  table 
when  the  evening  chores  were  done. 


The  next  day  brought  surprises  a-plenty. 

"Browny  has  a  new  calf,  Mother!"  announced  the  boy,  when  he 
came  in  for  breakfast.  "It's  a  jolly,  cute,  fat,  little  brown  heifer,  Mum!" 
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"Don't  tell  me  more;  I  must  see  it  at  once!"  she  decided,  drawing 
on  a  wrap  hurriedly  and  slipping  into  her  rubbers. 

She  went  out  with  her  son  happily,  enjoying  the  crunch  of  the 
snow  underfoot. 

"This  is  almost  like  two  Christmases,  getting  surprises  already." 

"Yes,  Ted,  Browny  is  a  good  cow,  too.  Now  plenty  of  milk  at 
Chris+mas,  just  think  of  it!  Maybe  there'll  be  pumpkin  or  custard 
pies." 

"How  fine  that  will  be,  Mother!"  rejoined  her  son. 

But  this  was  not  all  the  surprises  in  store  for  them  on  the  Kirby 
fur  farm  today.  That  afternoon  another  pleasant  time  greeted  Ted 
as  he  finished  his  work. 

"All  done,  now,"  he  thought,  "I'll  look  in  to  see  if  Mother  needs 
any  wood  or  water." 

At  the  gate  he  paused  for  he  heard  sleighbells  in  their  driveway. 
Yes,  the  sleigh  full  of  people  was  coming  in.  In  the  bodsled  he 
recognized  Ben,  standing  beside  Mr.   Maher. 

"Surprise!"  cried  Ben,  as  the  sleigh  drew  near  the  house. 

"Surprise!"  the  others  repeated  his  greetings. 

"Prissy!  Prissy  Maher!"  cried  Ted.  "You  brought  Ben  and  Dad 
home  with  you.     Merry  Christmas,  everyone." 

"Oh,  John!  Oh,  Ben!"  Mrs.  Kirby  rejoiced.  Tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks,  which  she  dried  with  the  corner  of  her  apron. 

"Well,  this  is  a  surprise,  Ben,"  admitted  Ted.  "How  did  you  do 
it?" 

"School  closed  a  day  earlier  than  we  expected." 

"Fine,  Ben,"  declared  Ted.  "Saves  me  another  trip  to  town;  I 
received  your  letter,  Dad;  didn't  expect  you  till  tomorrow." 

"You  were  in  yesterday  to  Baden  then,  Ted?"  asked  Ben.  "And 
we  could  ride  out  with  Mahers,  so  we  came  along." 

"I'll  bet  you  are  glad  we  are  home,  Ted,"  said  his  father. 

"Yes,  we  are!"  declared  Mrs.  Kirby. 

Such  a  handshaking  all  around,  it  was  a  real  home-coming. 

As  Ben  Kirby  got  their  baggage  out  of  the  sled,  he  spoke  to  Anne 
Maher.  "I  wish  you  a  very  Merry  Christmas."  As  he  spoke  he 
handed  he^  a  package,  well  wrapped  and  tied  with  ribbon.  It  was 
marked,  "Not  to  be  opened  until  Dec.  25." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Ben!"  she  whispered. 
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"Well,  we'll  be  seeing  you,  and  thanks,  Mr.  Maher!" 

"Aren't  you  stopping  a  little  while?"  asked  Mrs.  Kirby. 

"No,  not  now;  got  to  get  home,"  said  Mr.  Maher,  the  driver. 

"Thanks  a  lot  for  bringing  home  my  men,"  offered  Mrs.  Kirby. 
"Come  over,  won't  you?     And  bring  Grace." 

"Thanks!"  replied  their  neighbor. 

"And  thank  you  again!"  added  Mr.  Kirby. 

"Yes,  thanks  for  the  ride  home,"  said  Ben. 

"You  are  welcome  to  the  ride,  Ben  and  John.  Yes,  Mrs.  Kirby, 
thanks,  we  shall  drive  over  some  day." 

"If  you  don't,  we'll  come  and  get  you,"  laughed  Ted,  as  he  waved 
good-bye  to  Priscilla  and  the  Mahers. 

"I  have  a  surprise  for  you,  Dad  and  Ben,"  said  Mrs.  Kirby,  as 
they  turned  toward  the  house. 

"Yes,  Dad,  you  and  Ben  would  never  guess;  we've  an  addition 
to  the  ranch." 

"Not  Royal  Purple  or  Breath  of  Spring?"  asked  his  father. 

"Brown,  it's  brown,  Dad!"  exclaimed  Ted. 

"Oh,  Browny  has  a  calf  then,  Ted." 

"Right!" 

"I  must  see  it  at  once,"  yelled  Ben,  and  away  he  ran  to  the  barn. 

Ted  followed  his  brother.  The  brown  heifer  calf  greeted  them 
with  a,  "Mmmmmmm!" 

The  next  day  was  quite  cold  in  the  valley  of  the  Wapiti;  it  was 
the  first  very  cold  weather  they  had  had  so  far  in  the  winter.  Al- 
though the  ice  had  formed  over  the  tributary  of  the  Smoky  early  in 
November,  the  month  of  December  had  been  mild  for  the  North  Coun- 
try. However,  there  was  good  skating  ice  on  the  Wapiti,  the  snowfall 
not  too  heavy  in  spots.  Ben  promised  to  join  Ted  in  a  long  trip  on 
skates  on  Christmas  Day,  so  he  sharpened  up  both  pairs  of  skates 
for  their  fun. 

"Whoopee!"  exclaimed  Ted  as  he  passed  the  thermometer  which 
hung  near  the  door  of  the  farmhouse.  "It's  30  degrees  below  zero; 
it's  going  to  be  a  cold  one  at  Christmas;  think  we'd  better  get  plenty 
of  wood  sawed  ahead,  Ben,"  he  told  his  brother. 

The  boys  had  been  very  busy  all  day  and  when  supper  time 
came  they  were  both  quite  hungry.  As  Ben  entered  the  kitchen  to 
wash  up  he  applauded  with  a  shout. 
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"Hie!  Hip-hip-hooray!  Hot  soup,  Mother!"  he  piped.  "And  it's 
just  the  kind  I  like,  potato  soup!"  He  wiped  the  wet  frost  from  his 
nose  and  stood  close  to  the  fire  to  thaw  out.  "Mm,  mm!"  he  contin- 
ued, "Just  the  thing  on  a  cold  night!" 

"Ben,  that's  just  what  you  dad  used  to  say  when  I  made  a  pot 
of  corn  meal  mush  on  a  cold  night.  I  think  you  boys  will  be  both 
hungry." 

"Back  touching  front  quite  awhile,  Mother!"  admitted  Ben,  pulling 
off  his  coat  and  plunging  into  a  basin  of  warm  water  his  mother  set 
for  him  on  the  wash-stand.  "Thanks,  Mother,  for  the  water,"  he 
smiled  through  the  soap  lather,  "you're  a  dear,  Mother." 

"You  seem  very  complimentary  tonight,  Ben,"   she  returned. 

"Well,  Ben,  Mother  could  always  reach  one's  heart  through  his 
stomach,"  commented  the  boy's  father,  who  was  resting  his  legs  upon 
a  lounge  in  the  corner. 

Just  then,  Ted  stomped  his  boots  at  the  kitchen  door  and  in  a 
moment  followed  his  brother  into  the  house.  He  noticed  the  supper 
ready  upon  the  table.  His  nostrils  caught  the  tempting  odor  of  some- 
thing good.  In  a  jiffy  he  jerked  off  his  jacket  and  was  soon  splash- 
ing in  the  pan  where  Ben  had  been.  Less  than  a  minute  later  his 
brother  tossed  him  the  towel  upon  which  he  had  just  finished  drying, 
but  his  mother  handed  him  a  dry  one  from  the  drawer. 

"Here,  Ted,  you  seem  to  be  in  a  rush.     Hungry,  eh?" 

"Yes,  Mother,  I  am.  But  I  have  a. date  tonight.  That  is,  I've  a 
present  I  bought  for  Priscilla  Maher,  and  I  want  to  deliver  it  before 
bedtime."  Her  elder  son  produced  a  parcel  and  handed  it  to  his 
mother.     "Do  you  think  she'll  like  it,  Mother?" 

"I  know  she  will,"  assured  Mrs.  Kirby,  as  she  carefully  unwrap- 
ped it.     "What  is  it?" 

"Whoopla!     What  is  it,  Mother?"  asked  the  younger  son. 

"I'm  sure  she'll  like  it,  Ted,  whatever  it  is.  Oh,  a  lovely  cake 
plate;  I'm  sure  Priscilla  will  like  that!" 

The  boy  took  the  dish  from  his  mother  and  they  were  all  soon 
seated  around  the  table  for  their  evening  meal.  Mr.  Kirby  said  grace 
and  it  wasn't  long  till  the  boys  were  asking  for  a  second  helping. 
"Potato  soup  just  touches  the  right  spot,  Mother!" 

"Yes,  Ted,  it  does,"  agreed  his  mother,  as  she  refilled  his  bowl. 
"I'll  wrap  your  present  in  a  pretty  paper  I  have  after  supper,  Ted!" 

"Thanks.     There  wasn't  much  choice  in  the  store  at  Baden." 

"No,  one  can't  expect  to  find  much  variety  in  a  small  place  like 
Baden,  Ted,"  agreed  his  mother. 
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"You  made  a  very  fine  selection,"  complimented  his  father.  "A 
dish  is  something  one  can  keep  a  lifetime  if  it  isn't  broken." 

"That's  right,  Dad,"  put  in  Ben. 

"What  did  you  give  Anne?"  asked  Ted. 

"Would  you  really  like  to  know?" 

"Yes,  I  would." 

"It  was  something  useful,  too;  it  was  a  set  of  combs." 

"Hum,  that  is  okay;  never  thought  you  had  so  much  taste,  Ben." 

"Smarty,  you  haven't  a  corner  on  all  the  brains,  Ted." 

That  evening  Ted  put  on  his  skates  and  went  on  an  errand  down 
the  Wapiti  eastward.  He  carried  carefully  a  prettily  tied  parcel  with 
him  and  slipped  on  his  moccasins  when  he  reached  a  point  about 
three  miles  from  home.  Priscilla  Maher  was  surprised  to  see  Ted. 
She  invited  him  in  to  see  their  tree  which  they  were  decorating. 

"Do  come  in  and  see  our  tree;  we've  just  finished  decorating  it." 

"Merry  Christmas,  everyone,"  he  said. 

The  girls  had  done  their  dishes  from  an  early  supper;  now  Anne 
was  just  in  the  act  of  placing  a  star  on  the  top  of  the  evergreen  in 
their  parlor. 

"Won't  you  stay  and  join  us  on  Christmas  Eve;  we  usually  sing 
carols  when  we  light  the  candles?"  asked  Mrs.  Maher.  "We  really 
ought  to  go  to  church,  but  it  is  too  far  to  Baden." 

"Thanks,  Mrs.  Maher,  but  I  must  get  home;  I  told  Mather  and 
Dad  I'd  be  back  in  less  than  an  hour.  We  often  sing  in  the  evenings 
too.     And  Dad's  been  away  for  so  long,  I  must  get  home." 

"Nice  of  you  to  come  over  and  wish  us  all  a  Merry  Christmas; 
it  reminds  me  of  the  carollers  back  home,"  remarked  Mrs.  Maher. 

"Your  tree  is  quite  beautiful,  Anne,"  admitted  Ted  in  parting. 

Then  as  he  turned  to  go,  he  pressed  a  package  which  lay  hidden 
under  his  cap  into  Priscilla's  hands.  "Here  is  a  little  gift  for  you, 
Priscilla  Grace." 

"Oh,  thanks,  Theodore  lohn.  May  I  open  it  now  or  must  I  wait 
till  tomorrow?" 

"Tomorrow's  Christmas.  Keep  it  till  then;  open  it  in  the  morning 
at  the  tree." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Ted."  Her  eyes  shone.  "I'll  put  it  under  the 
tree." 

"We'll  be  down  skating  in  the  morning  at  about  eleven;  want  to 
join  us  for  a  while?" 
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"We'll  try."  The  girl  promised  with  a  smile,  and  she  went  a  few 
paces  into  the  starlight  with  Ted  as  he  started  for  home.  "I'm  sorry 
I  haven't  any  present  for  you.  I  never  expected  yours,  I've  never  re- 
ceived one  from  a  boy  before.  But  here  is  something,  a  little  thing 
maybe  you'll  like."     And  she  kissed  his  cheek  lightly. 

"I   do,   Priscilla.     Good-night." 

.And  with  that  he  was  gone,  disappearing  over  the  shoulder  of 
*he  Wapiti  hill.  The  girl  at  the  doorway  felt  a  peculiar  flutter  of  hei 
heart  and  a  warm  flush  on  her  cheeks,  which  she  hoped  no  one  would 
notice. 

"Oh,  you  lucky  girls,"  said  their  mother,  as  Anne  produced  her 
package  from  Ben  and  placed  it  beside  her  sister's  under  the  tree. 

Christmas  Morn  dawned  with  the  Maher  girls  opening  their  sur- 
prise parcels  with  great  delight.  But  they  were  late  out  to  the  prom- 
ised skating  party.  There  were  other  visitors  from  Wembley  that 
morning  and  when  they  reached  the  ice  at  nearly  noon,  there  were 
.wo  oiher  young  men  with  them. 

Ben  and  Ted  had  skated  up  and  down  the  Wapiti  several  times 
since  eleven  o'clock  this  cold,   clear  Christmas  morning. 

"Who  in  the  world  are  those  fellows?"  said  Ted,  as  he  swung 
ba:k  up  the  creek,  his  brother  at  his  side. 

"Christmas  friends,   I  suppose;   cousins  maybe,"   suggested  Ben. 

The  Kirby  boys  whirled  back  over  the  smooth  ice  sheet. 

"Cousins,  nothing!"  ejaculated  Ted. 

Ted  recognized  one  of  the  youths,  who  knelt  now  upon  the  ice, 
assist' rig  Anne  and  Priscilla  with  their  skates.  He  eyed  him  jaalously. 

"Hello,  here  are  the  Kirby s,"  greeted  the  youth,  looking  up  as 
T?d  put  on  the  brakes  and  slid  to  a  stop,  Ben  close  behind. 

"Well,  Larry  .  .  .!  Where  did  you  come  from?  How  did  you 
got  so  far  from  home?"  asked  Ted. 

"Oh,  just  dropped  down  to  see  Priscilla  and  Anne  on  Christmas 
and  have  a  little  fling  at  the  ice  in  the  Wapiti." 

"Delivering  Christmas  presents,  I  suppose,"  thought  Ted.  "Help 
yourself  to  the  ice,"  said  Ted,  a  bit  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice,  as  Larry 
helped  Priscilla  to  her  feet  and  took  her  off  down  the  ice. 

Ben  helped  Anne  up  and  they  followed  Larry  and  her  sister. 

Ted  meditated,  "It  takes  more  than  ice  to  attract  one  so  far  from 
town  on  such  a  cold  morning  as  this." 

Prissy  Maher  and  Larry  returned  presently  to  where  Ted  rested. 
The  girl  shook  loose  from  Larry's  handclasp  and  skated  to  Ted. 
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"Come,  let  me  see  if  I  can  keep  up  to  you,  Ted." 

"Perhaps  I  shouldn't  interfere,"  he  declined. 

"Away  we  go,"  cried  Priscilla,  taking  no  refusal. 

"How'd  that  fellow  get  away  out  here?"  asked  Ted. 

The  girl  laughed  as  they  drew  up  for  breath.  She  brushed  back 
her  hair  the  wind  swept  into  her  face,  then  paused  a  moment  before 
she  replied  to  Ted,  looking  directly  into  his  brown  eyes  with  her  own 
clear,  honest  assurance  that  would  put  anyone  at  ease. 

"Visiting  cousins  at  Wembley,  he  told  us."  Then  she  changed 
the  subject.  "Ted,  I  want  to  thank  you  so  very  much  for  the  lovely 
present  again.     I  like  that  cake  plate  you  gave  me." 

"Do  you,   Priscilla?     I'm  glad  you  do.     You  are  welcome." 

"I  can't  stay  out  on  the  ice  long,  I  must  help  Mother  with 
Christmas  dinner." 

"So?     People  from  Wembley,  eh?"  quizzed  Ted. 

"No,  Ted,  just  ourselves,"  the  girl  smiled.  "Dad  said  to  tell  your 
Mother  and  Dad  we  may  drive  over  tomorrow,  Boxing  Day." 

Well,  bring  your  skates  if  you  do,  the  ice  is  great." 

"Yes,  the  skating  is  fine,  isn't  it?" 

It  was  pretty  cold  for  their  fun  today.  Shortly  they  parted,  Ben 
and  Ted  making  their  way  up  the  ice  of  the  Wapiti,  while  the  two 
girls,  accompanied  by  the  boys  from  town,  climbed  the  hill  to  the 
northward,  waving  to  the  Kirby  neighbors  who  paused  a  moment  on 
the  way  up  the  river.  Anne  had  thanked  Ben  again  for  his  present 
as  they  skated. 

"Fancy  a  fellow  inviting  himself  to  Christmas  dinner,  can  you, 
Ben?     I  never  could!" 

"Really!     I  can't,  who  could?     Larry  and  his  friend,  Bill?" 

"Yes,  Larry!"  replied  Ted.  "Coming  so  far  to  skate,  they  could 
not  go  back  without  dinner.     Could  they?" 

"Don't  worry,  Ted,"  advised  his  younger  brother.  "Anne  wore 
my  combs  today,  Ted.  Did  you  see  them?  And  Prissy  polished  up 
your  plate!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  queried  Ted. 

"Anne  told  me  she  made  it  shine." 

When  the  boys  reached  home  at  Silver  Forks  they  found  their 
father  wearing  an  apron,  helping  their  mother  with  the  dinner.  The 
turkey  was  all  carved  ready.  There  would  be  no  delay,  no  formal- 
ities; mother's  pan  of  gravy  was  bubbling  at  the  back  of  the  stove  and 
smelled  wonderful  to  the  skaters  with  healthy,  young  appetites,  who 
began  at  once  hanging  up  their  coats  upon  their  special  hooks. 
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"Dad,  you're  making  fudge!" 

"Yes,  Ben,  I  haven't  made  any  for  a  long  time,  for  many  years." 

"Your  father  used  to  make  it  often,  Ben,"  said  his  mother. 

"Did  he,  Mother?  Why  did  he  stop?  I  didn't  know  you  were  a 
candy  maker,  Dad,"  declared  the  boy. 

"It  smells  mighty  good,"  said  Ted,  looking  over  Ben's  shoulder  at 
the  pan  of  chocolate. 

His  father  began  to  beat  the  candy,  then  quickly  poured  it  out 
into  a  greased  plate  he  had  prepared  for  the  fudge.  The  family  were 
presently  seated  around  their  board,  the  Christmas  feast  spread  be- 
fore them.  Did  ever  a  turkey  taste  better  or  did  banana  potatoes  and 
brown  gravy  ever  prove  more  palatable?  Even  the  tasty  sauce  made 
from  wild  cranberries,  gathered  by  their  mother  late  that  fall!  And 
blueberry  pie,  everybody's  favorite! 

"Dad,  I  think  we'll  build  a  boat,"  confided  Ted,  as  they  ate  to- 
gether on  that  Christmas  afternoon. 

"Do  you  mean  a  motor  boat?"  asked  Mr.  Kirby. 

"No,  we  have  our  row  boat;  a  motor  might  cost  too  much.  We 
were  thinking  of  a  barge  or  scow  with  a  cabin  or  house." 

"What  you  planning,  Ted,  a  trip  down-stream?" 

"Yes,  Dad,  we  were,"  admitted  Ben.  "How  far  is  it  down  the 
Smoky  River  to  the  Peace?" 

"Yes,  Dad,  I'd  certainly  like  to  make  the  trip,"  replied  Ted. 
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BOAT  BUILDERS 

"That  would  be  a  trip  to  make.  It  must  be  nearly  two  hundred 
miles,  Ben,  by  the  Smoky  to  the  Peace  River." 

"I  suppose  it  would  be;  the  river  curves  so  much,"  agreed  Ben. 

"May  we  go  next  summer,  Dad?"  asked  Ted. 

"Well,  Ted,  there  shouldn't  be  any  great  danger  for  a  fellow  who 
can  drop  two  bears  in  one  season." 

"Then  you  mean  we  can?"  questioned  Ben. 

"Why  not,  I'd  like  to  know!  You  might  find  a  good  job  down  the 
riv'er;  you'll  be  going  on  nineteen,  Ted,  and  Ben  nearly  seventeen. 
What  will  you  do  with  the  scow,  then,  when  you  want  to  come  home? 
Maybe  you'll  trade  it  for  an  airplane." 

"Oh,  we  could  sell  it,  I  think." 

So  Christmas  Day  was  a  day  of  planning.  And  the  holiday  at 
Silver  Forks  farm  was  a  week  of  work,  full  of  joy  for  the  boys. 

Boxing  Day  the  Kirbys  had  visitors  from  down  the  creek.  There 
was  feasting  and  singing,  skating  and  games.  And  after  the  Maher 
girls  said  goodbye  that  night  there  should  not  have  been  any  worry 
about  a  Larry  from  town.  But  Priscilla  was  nice  to  nearly  a'.l  people. 
No  wonder  Ted  did  worry  a  little  about  her,  who  wouldn't? 

There  was  a  box-social  at  a  school  during  the  week  to  which 
they  went  in  a  sleigh.  And  you  may  be  sure  that  he  saw  to  it  that 
he  bought  her  lunch  box  to  strengthen  their  close  friendship. 

But  back  at  school  in  January  there  continued  a  strong  rivalry 
between  Larry  and  Ted.  On  February  fourteenth  two  be-ribboned 
parcels  were  found  at  Priscilla's  door.  The  girl  took  it  as  an  every- 
day incident,  she  gave  no  serious  thought  to  it,  for  it  just  seemed  to 
make  life  interesting  for  her. 

However,  for  Ben  and  Ted,  their  school  studies  were  the  important 
things,  as  they  should  be  for  high  school  boys.  They  were  really 
quite  busy  that  term  at  Grande  Prairie;  Ted  made  up  for  the  time  he 
was  at  home  while  his  dad  had  been  in  the  hospital;  they  both  put 
in  their  best  efforts  to  make  a  pass. 

Eventually  June  came  and  they  then  were  free  to  work  on  their 
new  boat.  It  was  a  great  experience;  they  had  helped  their  father 
build  the  row  boat  two  years  before;  now  this  made  their  own  big 
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project  much  easier.  They  worked  long  hours  —  sawing,  planing, 
fitting.  Finally  they  were  ready  to  start  on  their  trip  down  the  river, 
their  cruise-ship  completed,  caulked  and  painted,  even  to  a  little 
cabin  and  flag  pole. 

"I'll  make  you  a  big  crock  of  pork  and  beans,  boys,  to  take  with 
you,"  said  their  mother,  as  they  began  packing  some  dishes  and  food 
for  their  larder. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Ben,  who  had  always  been  fond  of  his 
mother's  Boston-styled  brown  baked  beans. 

"That  will  help  out  for  several  meals,"  rejoined  Ted,  "we  shall 
miss  your  good  cooking,  Mother,  but  we'll  not  starve." 

"I'll  bet  you  won't,"  she  replied,  "not  with  those  two  new  guns 
of  yours." 

"Yes,"  admitted  Ted,  "thanks  to  you  and  Dad,  those  birthday 
presents  will  serve  us  well." 

"But  hunting  season  will  be  closed  all  summer;  what  are  we  to 
shoot  at,  Ted?"  asked  Ben. 

"I  really  don't  know,  Ben,  wait  and  see.  It  might  be  anything 
if  we  get  hungry." 

"All  aboard  for  the  Arctic  Circle!"  cried  Ben,  as  he  carried  a 
home-made  radio  set  down  to  the  cabin  of  their  scow. 

"Going  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world,  are  you,  eh,  Ben?"  asked 
his  father,  whom  he  passed  near  the  river  bank. 

The  set  was  one  he  had  made  during  the  winter  at  school. 

"Well,  it  will  be  lots  of  company." 

Ted  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  stream  with  a  batch  of  cookies. 

"Ben,  you  get  that  chicken  Mother  has  fried  for  us,"  he  told  his 
brother  as  they  passed  one  another. 

"Okay,"  was  the  quick  reply.  "Don't  you  forget  that  box  of 
clothing,  Ted,"  he  reminded  the  older  brother. 

At  last  everything  was  loaded  and  after  goodbyes  were  said  to 
their  parents,  the  two  rivermen  pushed  off  for  their  northward  voyage. 

"There  is  one  thing  we  forgot,  Ted,"  said  Ben,  as  they  poled  their 
way  out  to  midstream. 

"I  suppose  there  are  lots  of  things  we  forgot." 

"Well,  we  never  said  goodbye  to  Anne  and  Priscilla  Maher." 

"We've  been  too  busy  to  think  of  girls." 

"Anyway,  we  are  off." 
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Ben  waved  his  cap  to  his  mother  and  father  as  the  boat  floated 
around  the  turn  of  the  Wapiti. 

"Priscilla  is  away  in  Edmonton  for  the  summer.  I  think  both 
girls  are  going  to  school  there  next  fall." 

"Are  they,  Ted?     Grande  Prairie  will  be  pretty  dead,  then." 

The  bends  of  the  river  kept  the  boys  busy  holding  the  scow  in 
the  centre  of  the  stream.  They  used  both  the  poles  and  the  long 
sweep  oar  astern.  The  boat  gained  speed  and  the  boys  soon  learned 
the  knack  of  piloting  their  craft. 

"Must  be  making  five  miles  an  hour,"  said  Ted,  glancing  at  his 
watch  at  ten  o'clock.  "I  know  this  turn  in  the  stream;  we'll  likely 
reach  the  junction  with  the  Smoky  tonight  or  early  in  the  morning, 
Ben." 

"We  should  trail  a  couple  of  fish  lines  behind  the  scow,"  sug- 
gested Ben,  as  the  day  wore  on  and  the  sun  shone  brightly. 

The  boys  did  not  stop  for  dinner  but  snatched  a  lunch  of  cold 
chicken  and  beans.  Hours  were  full  of  interesting  sights  as  the  boat 
forged  forward.  At  one  point  on  the  south  shore  where  a  small  creek 
joined  the  Wapiti  the  lads  were  almost  tempted  to  pause  and  watch 
a  colony  of  beavers  at  work  along  the  bank. 

"Crash!"  Down  went  a  big  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  as  the 
sharp  teeth  of  the  animals  cut  through  a  large  tree  bole. 

"We'll  be  lucky  if  we  don't  get  caught  on  a  tree  root  or  trunk  in 
the  water,"  thought  Ted. 

Farther  to  the  eastward  they  saw  moose,  a  whole  family,  drink- 
ing at  the  brink  of  the  stream  as  they  rounded  a  bend  in  their  silent 
craft. 

"Splash!  Splash!  Splash"  the  animals,  all  three,  hurried  away 
to  cover  of  trees  on  the  sheltered  shore  and  quickly  disappeared. 

The  bush  on  both  sides  of  the  water  grew  thicker  and  thicker. 
As  the  sun  sank  from  view  in  the  west  late  that  afternoon,  the  youth- 
ful shipmates  entered  the  waters  of  the  Smoky.  The  high  banks  of 
the  river  soon  became  apparent.  Fearlessly,  the  boys  continued  for 
an  hour  longer.  But  as  dusk  descended  they  saw  a  grassy  spot  on 
the  left  which  attracted  their  attention. 

"Let's  pull  in  here  for  the  night;  I'm  getting  hungry,  Ben." 

"Me,  too!"  agreed  Ben.     "Yes,   Ted,  let's  pull  in  here." 

"Yo,  heave!  Yo  heave!"  They  pulled  hard  together  on  the  big 
sweep  and  turned  their  prow  toward  the  bank. 

The  elder  brother  jumped  ashore  with  the  hawser  rope.  Both 
landed  quickly  without  mishap,  but  the  boat  swung  around  with  the 
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current  and  the  stern  banged  against  a  rock  downstream.  However, 
the  plank  was  strong  and  withstood  the  blow;  now  the  scow  was 
anchored  securely  against  the  flow  of  the  Smoky.  Presently  they 
were  engaged  in  appeasing  a  ravenous  appetite,  which  had  grown 
with  their  day's  exertions.  Supper  finished,  the  two  young  explorers 
walked  along  the  water's  edge  a  short  distance.  They  heard  here  in  a 
brake  of  birch  a  chorus  of  songsters,  voicing  their  goodnight  concert. 
An  inquiring  woodpecker  ventured  near  enough  to  see  the  new  visit- 
ors on  the  Smoky  shore.  Angrily,  it  seemed,  he  rapped  his  disap- 
proval upon  the  trunk  of  an  old  balm-o-Gilead. 

Soon  the  shadows  of  night  drew  close  around  them  and  it  grew 
cool.  Mosquitoes  and  gnats  drove  the  explorers  indoors,  where  a 
comfortable  bed  awaited  their  tired  limbs.  Stars  shone  forth  in  the 
clear  northern  sky,  Polaris  directly  down  the  Smoky.  Bird  choruses 
subsided  as  darkness  fell  upon  the  earth.  From  their  cabin  the  boys 
soon  saw  the  dancing,  green  northern  lights,  streaming  in  a  never- 
ending  arc.     The  Aurora  Borealis  was  beautiful  tonight. 

Two  boys  slept  soundly  and  almost  missed  the  sunrise.  Birds 
were  awake  at  an  early  hour,  the  summer  sunlight  spreading  across 
the  valley,  sun  still  hidden  by  the  high  river  banks.  The  boys  roused 
themselves  and  had  their  breakfast  before  long. 

"Fish  for  breakfast!  Fish  for  breakfast!"  cried  Ben,  as  he  pulled 
in  the  lines  from  the  stern  of  the  boat.  There  were  two  fine  trout. 
"With  the  one  I  hooked  last  night  these  should  make  a  pretty  fine 
fish  fry." 

"Yes,  they  should,"  agreed  his  brother. 

Breakfast  of  fresh  river  trout  finished,  Ben  emerged  from  the  cabin 
with  a  can  of  dark  paint  and  a  brush,  laughingly. 

"Ted,  I'm  going  to  paint  a  landmark  on  that  big  rock  on  the 
shore.     And  why  shouldn't  this  ship  have  a  name?" 

Proceeding  to  a  sand  rock  along  the  bank,  he  daubed  the  big 
letters  of  Wapiti  and  the  year  1939  upon  the  large  river  wall. 

"Not  too  bad,"  commented  his  brother  from  the  deck  of  the  scow. 
"But  if  we  are  christening  our  ship,  you  had  better  be  more  careful 
of  the  printing,"  he  cautioned. 

"How's  that,  Ted?"  he  asked  a  little  while  later. 

The  elder  brother  went  ashore  to  view  the  letters  Ben  had  in- 
scribed on  the  side  of  the  prow. 

"Not  half  bad!"  he  complimented.  "Have  enough  paint  for  both 
sides?" 

"When  we  land  tonight  we'll  camp  on  the  other  shore;  then  I  can 
paint  the  name  on  the  other  side,"  decided  Ben.     "Yes,  I  have  paint." 
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"You  might  paint  Baden  or  Wembley  on  the  stem  of  the  boat," 
suggested  Ted,  as  he  untied  the  short  ropes  from  the  poplar  boles. 

"Wembley?  What,  do  you  want  to  make  me  homesick  already?" 

"Well,  usually  a  ship  has  its  home  port  name  at  the  back.  And 
you'll  soon  be  homesick  anyway." 

"Not  if  you  cook  and  wash  the  dishes,  Ted." 

"If  you  catch  and  scale  the  fish  I'll  look  after  the  meals  and 
cooking." 

"That's  a  deal,"  declared  Ben,  speedily. 

By  this  time  the  Wapiti  was  afloat  on  the  Smoky  again.  Ted 
leaped  aboard  with  the  hawser  rope  and  together  the  boys  swung  the 
prow  around  downstream  with  the  aid  of  the  great  oar  and  poles. 

Away  down  the  river  went  the  boat,  the  sun  already  high  up  in 
the  south  behind  the  voyagers.  Soon  the  stream  swept  in  a  wide 
arc  to  the  westward,  cutting  into  the  south  left  bank  sharply.  High 
banks  at  times  covered  with  thick  bush  towered  above  them  on  both 
sides  of  the  water.  Presently  the  Smoky  dashed  away  again  to  the 
northward,  and  the  Wapiti,  guided  carefully  by  the  boy  pilots,  wended 
its  way  toward  the  Peace.  Back  and  forth,  east  and  west  curved  the 
river,  shoving  the  boat  first  toward  one  shore,  then  toward  the  other. 
It  was  an  experience  well  worthwhile,  it  was  great  fun  for  the  lads. 
And  now  they  held  their  course  northward  for  several  miles.  On- 
ward, ever  onward  pressed  the  scow  between  the  Smoky  banks, 
piercing  like  an  arrow  the  heart  of  Canada's  primeval  northland. 

Suddenly  the  scow  stopped  with  a  jolt,  throwing  the  boys  almost 
overboard.     Ben  caught  Ted's  hand  to  steady  himself. 

"Nearly  fell  overboard  into  the  water,"  he  admitted. 

"Yes,  you  did.     Guess  we've  struck  a  sand  bar." 

"Is  that  what  it  is?"  asked  the  younger  youth. 

Ted  felt  along  in  the  water  near  the  prow,  using  his  oar.  Ben 
did  likewise  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  using  his  pike  pole. 

"That's  what  it  is,  Ben.     It  is  quite  shallow  here." 

"Right!     I  can  touch  bottom,  too." 

Both  lads  worked  hard  for  a  long  time  but  the  boat  did  not  budge 
from  the  sand  bar.     The  sweat  rolled  off  their  foreheads. 

"I  know,  Ben;  let's  jump  in  and  wade  or  swim.  I  think  we  can 
then  start  the  craft." 

They  stripped  off  some  of  their  clothes  and  in  a  moment  they 
were  both  into  the  water;  at  once  the  boat,  relieved  of  some  weight 
floated  clear  of  the  sand  and  they  pushed  it  away  from  the  bar. 
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WILDCAT  THIEF 

That  day  the  Smoky  turned  eastward  again  and  the  course  of  the 
Wapiti  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  rising  summer  sun.  For  a  number 
of  miles  it  seemed  a  fire  had  destroyed  the  timber  on  the  north  shore. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  river  with  the  boys'  light  craft  plunged  into  green 
woods  again.  The  river,  bordered  by  willow,  alder,  aspen  and  pine, 
was  now,  as  it  wound  upon  its  way,  a  scene  6f  picturesque  beauty. 

When  evening  came  Ben  and  Ted  found  a  beautiful  spot  to  tie  up 
for  the  night. 

"Let's  take  our  guns  and  go  for  a  walk  along  the  river,"  said  Ted 
as  they  finished  supper. 

"Okay,  but  let  me  look  at  my  fish  lines  first,"  replied  Ben. 

"Any  luck?"   asked  Ted,  holding  the  guns. 

"Two  big,  dandy  fish!"  exclaimed  Ben,  jubilantly. 

"Good  going!"   complimented  Ted. 

"I'll  leave  them  on  the  deck." 

Just  about  dark  the  boys  returned  from  a  walk  along  the  Smoky, 
when  suddenly  something  sprang  from  the  boat  deck  and  disappeared 
into  the  brush.     It  was  a  big  wildcat. 

"Boy,  I'd  like  to  have  pegged  that  cat,  but  I  think  they're  pretty 
slippery." 

"Yes,  they  are,"  agreed  Ted.  "Say,  Ben,  one  of  your  fish  is 
gone.     They  were  here  on  deck." 

"Yes,  they  were;  only  one  left  now." 

"Well,  of  all  the  nerve;  stealing  our  breakfast.  Ben,  you  may- 
get  that  chance  to  peg  that  cat  yet.  I  propose  to  stop  here  tomorrow 
and  get  his  skin  to  pay  for  his  supper." 

"There  is  a  bounty  paid  for  cat  skins!     What  you  going  to  do?" 

"First  I  mean  to  put  the  other  fish  in  our  cabin  for  our  own  break- 
fast and  then  get  up  early  in  the  morning." 

Ted  did  retire  early  while  Ben  remained  up  a  long  while,  listen- 
ing to  his  tiny  radio.  He  could  scarcely  sleep  when  he  did  go  to  bed 
and  for  hours  he  tossed  around  and  dreamed  of  wildcats. 
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Ted  was  up  first  the  next  morning.  He  had  been  away  for  an 
early  morning  stroll  with  his  rifle  and  came  back  empty-handed.  That 
is,  he  packed  no  game.     He  shook  Ben  slightly. 

"Hello,  Ben,  still  snoring,  get  up  and  help  me  catch  this  cat.  He 
is  too  elusive  for  one  fellow." 

"What,  eh?  Cat?  Oh,  such  a  dream!"  groaned  Ben,  rubbing 
his  eyes  and  bounding  out  of  the  covers.  "What  you  doing  with  that 
gun,  Ted?" 

"I've  been  out  looking  for  that  cat  bright  and  early." 

"You  have,  Ted?" 

"Yes,  I  have,  and  while  I  cook  our  fish  for  breakfast  I  want  you 
to  watch  out  for  our  cat."     Ted  began  to  cut  up  the  fish. 

"What?     You  have  the  fish  all  scaled  ready  to  cook?" 

"Yes,  but  I  left  the  head  on  deck  and  I  want  you  to  guard  it  all 
day  carefully,  as  you  would  your  life." 

"You  mean  you  want  me  to  watch  for  that  cat?" 

"Yes,  I  do.     He  stole  one  of  your  fish  and  he'll  likely  come  back." 

"Let  me  just  set  eyes  on  him,  I'll  let  him  have  it." 

"That's  the  idea!"  Ted  went  on  cooking  things  and  set  a  pot  of 
coffee  over  the  fire.  "That  was  a  good  meal  the  cat  got;  one  of  these 
trout  weighs  two  pounds  dressed  for  the  pan." 

"Won't  it  be  fun  to  peg  him  coming  back,"  declared  Ted.  "You 
just  hide  in  the  cabin  or  near  the  boat  and  watch  for  that  beast  and 
I'll  take  a  hike  back  up  the  bank  for  awhile." 

Ted  was  gone  till  late  afternoon.  Ben  grew  weary  of  sitting  idly 
in  the  boat  and  a  bit  worried  about  his  brother.  "Had  he  fallen? 
Was  he  hurt?  Why  had  he  not  returned  for  dinner?"  were  thoughts 
that  entered  his  mind.  Tiring  of  his  sentinel  post,  he  decided  to  have 
a  walk  on  shore  and  stretch  his  legs.  He  paced  down  the  shore  a 
few  hundred  yards  in  the  direction  in  which  Ted  had  gone,  still  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  their  craft.  Each  time,  however,  he  went  a  few  paces 
farther  from  the  boat.  He  sat  down  beside  a  large  poplar  where  he 
was  in  the  shade  from  the  afternoon  sun.  Finally  he  decided  to  give 
Ted  a  yell  and  was  about  to  do  so  when  through  the  bright  sunshine 
a  sharp  warning  came  to  him. 

"Look  out!     Look  up!"     Ted  called  quickly. 

Ben  sprang  to  his  feet.     There  was  not  time  to  look. 

"Bang!"  he  heard  a  rifle  shot.  Then  the  shriek  of  the  cat  sent  a 
chill  through  him,  it  was  directly  above  him.     A  form  moved  in  the 
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tree  and  dropped  from  the  limb  overhead.  Heavy  as  it  was,  it  nearly 
knocked  him  over.  He  felt  no  claws  but  fought  it  off  as  it  fell  to  the 
ground. 

"Well,  that  was  a  close  call,"  cried  Ted  a  few  seconds  later. 

"Yes,  too  close  for  comfort,"  agreed  Ben,  his  brother. 

"I  had  almost  given  up  hope  of  seeing  that  cat  when  I  saw  him 
upon  a  limb  not  far  above  you." 

"It  was  a  miracle  that  your  bullet  found  its  mark." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  it  did.  That  fellow  could  make  an  ugly  scratch 
with  those  claws." 

"He  paid  for  his  dinner  of  fish,  the  thief!"  declared  Ben. 

"And  I'm  going  to  sell  his  hide  for  a  few  dollars,"  promised  Ted, 
as  he  laid  aside  his  gun  and  unsheathed  his  hunting  knife. 

That  evening  Ted  took  care  of  his  cat  skin  and  the  boys  each 
had  some  wonderful  news  so  they  decided  to  write  some  letters.  Of 
course,  mother  and  dad  were  first  on  their  list  and  generous  efforts 
of  the  pair  filled  an  envelope  to  capacity.  Each  lad,  however,  drew 
another  small  envelope  from  their  stationery  pack  and  repeated  their 
experiences  again  in  a  second  letter. 

"Now,  where  and  when  shall  we  pass  a  mail  box?"  asked  Ted, 
with  a  wide  grin  upon  his  face. 

"Yes,  when?"  laughed  Ben.  "But  one  guess  and  I  can  tell  to 
whom  the  last  envelope  is  addressed." 

"So?  I  suppose  I  could  guess  the  address  on  your  last  letter 
also,  Ben." 

"And  you  would  say  at  once  the  last  name  is  Maher!"  said  the 
younger  brother  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  you,  too,  old  top!"  jibed  Ted. 

That  night  the  boys  both  got  in  a  good  rest  and  slept  late  the 
following  morning.  But  even  with  a  late  start,  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Smoky  before  late  in  the  day.  Ben  was  busy  with 
his  troll  lines  and  did  not  notice  the  juncture  of  the  two  rivers  until 
his  brother  called  to  him. 

"Hi,  shipmate!     Hi,  first  mate!     Come  give  me  a  turn  on  this  rudder, 
we've  just  joined  the  East  Smoky!" 

"All  right,  captain,"  returned  Ben.  "Be  there  in  a  moment.  Boy! 
This  certainly  makes  a  real  river  now  of  the  creek.  I  wonder  where 
all  this  water  comes  from  in  as  dry  a  year  as  this  one  is." 

"Pretty  shores  and  trees;  let's  tie  up  along  here  for  the  night,  Ben. 
Any  luck,  fisherman?" 

"Yes,  got  one  trout.     We'll  guard  it  against  wildcats." 
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A  LUCKY  DAY 

The  next  day  the  Wapiti  slipped  quietly  under  the  N.A.R.  bridge 
at  Watino.  The  boys  were  watching  an  engine  puffing  up  the  steep 
grade  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley.  The  tiny  freight  train  wound  in 
and  out  along  the  Smoky,  disappearing  near  the  crest  of  the  high 
bank  around  a  point  far  to  the  northeast. 

An  hour  later  Ben  cried  excitedly,  as  they  floated  northward, 
"Look,  Ted!     Big  fire  on  the  west  shore!" 

Ted  turned  and  gazed  up  the  hill  a  moment.  "Sure  enough! 
There  is  a  fire  in  those  green  pines  over  there!  Ben,  it's  on  the  rail- 
way grade  more  than  a  mile  from  the  river." 

"Probably  a  spark  from  the  passing  locomotive  set  the  dry  grass 
on  fire  and  now  the  whole  of  pine  bluff  is  afire." 

"What  can  we  do  about  it?  I  was  just  studying  that  map  we 
have  of  the  Smoky  a  little  while  ago.  We've  got  to  notify  a  fire 
warden  or  someone,  and  right  away." 

"Oh,  just  let  it  burn.     Why  worry?" 

"No,  sir!  Those  flames  will  lick  up  that  railway  trestle  and  then 
what?  I'll  tell  you  what,  Ben!  Watino  is  back  there  about  three 
miles  near  that  bridge  we  came  under.  It's  the  closest  town,  nearer 
to  us  than  Culp." 

"What  then?  Do  you  plan  to  try  to  make  our  scow  go  back  to 
the  N.A.R.  bridge  against  the  current  of  the  Smoky?" 

"No,  don't  be  silly!  I'm  going  up  that  west  hill  to  the  fire.  If 
I  can't  do  anything  to  put  it  out,  I'll  start  west  along  the  track  to  warn 
the  eastbound  trains  if  there  are  any." 

"Then,  we'd  better  pull  to  shore  quick  and  tie  up." 

lust  then  the  wind  raised  great  tongues  of  flame  as  the  fire  spread 
and  caught  tall  trees  in  its  path.  A  circle  of  red  tore  along  the  west 
bank  before  one  could  count  to  twenty. 

"Look  at  it  go!"  cried  Ben,  as  they  stopped  on  shore. 

"Now,  Ben,  you  have  your  red  shirt  on;  I  have  mine  from  my 
clothes  box.     You  hurry  back  along  the  shore;  as  soon  as  you  can, 
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take  to  the  railway  grade;  if  you  meet  any  train  wave  your  red  shirt 
and  stop  it." 

"What  if  I  don't?" 

"Go  in  to  Watino  as  fast  as  your  legs  can  carry  you;  notify  the 
railway  agent  and  any  timber  or  fire  warden  if  there  is  one." 

O.K.,  Ted,  good  luck." 

"It  might  be  a  run  for  life!"  urged  his  brother,  as  Ben  started. 

So  parted  the  two  lads,  one  to  the  west  up  the  steep  bank,  the 
other  to  the  south  along  the  Smoky.  Ted  climbed  steadily  but  circled 
the  cliff,  taking  the  best  path  he  could  choose.  Up,  up,  higher  and 
higher  he  hurried.  "No  sign  of  a  train  on  either  side  of  the  valley," 
thought  Ted,  as  he  glanced  across  the  space  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
Smoky.  "I  think  Ben  will  have  time  to  reach  the  grade  by  now,"  he 
decided.  Ted  neared  the  burning  timber  and  the  smoke  was  so  heavy 
that  he  could  barely  see.  He  choked  as  the  breeze  dipped  down 
toward  him  and  covered  him  with  a  suffocating  black  cloud.  He 
struggled  on  and  in  a  little  while  he  stumbled  out  upon  the  right-of- 
way  above  the  fire.  He  could  see  the  blaze  already  under  the  rail- 
way trestle,  quite  beyond  hope  of  control.  But  hidden  by  the  curve 
of  the  hill  the  fire  couldn't  be  seen  by  any  train,  descending  from  the 
west.  Therefore,  Ted  rested  for  just  a  bit  for  his  breath  and  then 
stepped  out  rapidly  up  the  ties.  He  imagined  he  heard  a  whistle  and 
rushed  on,  his  red  shirt  in  his  hand. 

Later  on  there  was  a  whistle!  But  how  was  the  boy  to  know 
how  near  the  train  was  to  the  valley.  Ted  was  tired,  out  of  breath, 
yet  he  struggled  on.  Suddenly  he  slipped  in  his  excitement  and  fell 
across  one  of  the  steel  rails,  hurting  one  of  his  knees.  He  rested  a 
few  minutes,  rubbing  his  leg  and  listening.  He  went  on;  a  mile 
around  a  long  bend  he  paused  and  sat  down  exhausted. 

Meanwhile,  Ben  was  trotting  along  at  a  fair  rate  nearing  the  little 
town  of  Watino  at  the  bridge  across  the  Smoky.  As  he  reached  the 
tiny  station  apparently  no  one  was  there  on  duty.  He  hustled  out 
to  a  nearby  building  and  found  the  section-foreman. 

"Hi,  there's  a  big  fire  in  the  pines  under  the  rail  trestle  three  or 
four  miles  northwest.  Can  you  wire  the  next  place  and  tell  them 
of  the  danger!" 

"No,  but  I  can  phone,"  he  replied. 

And  he  rang  the  next  stations  west  hard  and  long.  Finally  he 
got  through  to  an  agent.  He  spoke  into  the  transmitter  and  the  mes- 
sage went  over  the  company  wire. 

"Can't  stop  passenger;  it  left  here  on  time  today.  Due  there  in 
half  an  hour.  But  we'll  keep  ringing  the  foremen  along  the  way  at 
two  points."     Thus  came  the  reply  over  the  wire. 
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The  foreman  turned  to  the  lad.  "Come  along  with  us;  one  of 
my  men  has  gone  home.  We'll  take  a  look  at  the  trestle;  I'll  run  out 
on  the  speeder.     We'll  take  some  water  in  barrels." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  foreman  was  headed  up  the  west  grade, 
full  speed.  The  speeder  fairly  leapt  from  the  rails  as  it  sped  up  the 
track  to  the  fire. 

"Hum,  the  bridge  timber  is  ablaze!"  yelled  the  foreman. 

He  slowed  to  a  stop  at  the  end  of  the  trestle.  Amid  the  dense 
clouds  of  smoke,  they  filled  a  second  barrel  of  water  from  the  reserve 
tanks  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  With  this  and  the  barrel  from  the 
section  house  on  their  trailer,  they  all  hopped  aboard. 

"We'll  make  a  run  for  the  other  side  and  spill  the  barrels,"  de- 
cided the  foreman.     "We  can't  wait,  the  train  is  due  here  soon." 

In  a  few  seconds  the  "jigger"  was  tearing  across  the  blazing 
timbers  and  at  the  command,  "Yo,  heave!"  two  barrels  of  water  rained 
down  upon  the  fire.  On  drove  the  speeder  through  the  smoke  and 
heat.     Ben  and  the  two  men  covered  their  faces  and  held  their  breath. 

Safely  across,  the  men  began  to  refill  the  barrels  with  water. 

"Here,  son,  take  this  red  lantern  and  go  up  the  track;  if  you  meet 
the  train  before  we  pick  you  up,  move  the  light  like  this." 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  wind,  a  slight  lowering  of  the  fire  under 
the  trestle;  the  men  hurried  back  with  more  water  from  the  bridge 
storage.  The  foreman  then  emptied  a  can  of  chemical  upon  a  spot 
where  the  timber  still  burned.  Their  efforts  helped  but  more  was 
needed  to  extinguish  the  blaze.  Some  of  the  timbers  were  charred 
and  weakened,  but  they  brought  soon  two  more  barrels  from  the 
water  tanks. 

"Just  caught  it  in  time,  in  a  short  while  the  bridge  would  have 
been  ashes,"  he  said  to  his  companion.  "Now  we  had  better  meet 
the  passenger;  it  is  due  here  any  minute,"  said  the  foreman. 

The  speeder  motor  roared  into  battle,  when  they  opened  the 
accelerator;  off  the  trestle  and  up  the  grade  raced  the  "jigger".  A 
few  hundred  yards  ahead  they  slowed  down  to  pick  up  Ben  Kirby. 

"Look,  the  light,"  warned  the  sectionman.  "The  train,  reverse! 
Quick!     Back!"     And  he  signalled  with  Ben's  lantern. 

A  sharp  whistle  presently  came  to  their  ears  and  the  nose  of  the 
locomotive  appeared  around  the  turn  of  the  track.  The  train  was 
soon  close  behind  them,  but  it  had  been  warned.  A  trifle  late,  brakes 
howled  as  the  engineer  applied  the  air.     The  passenger  slid  to  a  stop. 
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A  few  of  the  timbers  were  still  smouldering.  The  foreman 
emptied  the  storage  tank  at  the  bridge.  Trainmen  formed  a  bucket 
brigade,  passing  pails  of  water  from  the  engine  tender  to  the  bridge. 
Then  a  trainman  with  a  fire  extinguisher  inspected  the  trestle  and 
announced  the  structure  still  safe  for  the  train  to  cross. 

"How  about  a  reward  for  the  boy  who  signalled  us  to  stop?"  re- 
quested the  conductor.     "He  ran  uphill  a  couple  of  miles  to  warn  us!" 

"There  are  two  boys,"  interrupted  the  engine  driver,  who  had 
been  talking  to  Ted  and  Ben. 

"Yes,  there  are  two  boys;  one  ran  over  three  miles  to  get  help. 
This  trestle  would  be  gone  by  now,  if  he  hadn't.  Make  it  two  dollars 
apiece  for  them,  fellows!"  declared  the  foreman.  "You  would  have 
been  tied  up  for  a  week  if  this  bridge  had  gone." 

"Let's  make  it  three,  two  for  the  boys  and  one  dollar  for  the 
section  men!"  called  the  conductor.  The  hat  was  soon  passed  and 
some  passengers  and  crewmen  threw  in  a  five  dollar  bill.  They 
passed  the  hat  to  the  ladies  in  the  train,  too.  But  the  section  men 
would  take  none  of  the  reward.  "This  is  our  work,  give  it  to  the  two 
boys,   they  earned  it,"   said  the  foreman. 

"All  right,  here  boys,  you  get  it  all.     Hold  your  caps!" 

"Thanks  so  very  much!"  Ted  replied,  as  a  handful  of  bills  were 
slid  into  his  cap. 

The  remainder  was  emptied  into  Ben's  cap. 

"Thanks!  Thank  you  very  much!"  warmed  Ben,  eyes  wide  with 
excitement  and  amazement. 

"By  the  way,  boys,  give  me  your  names  and  addresses  again; 
you  may  hear  from  the  company,"  commented  the  conductor. 

Ted  and  Ben  complied  and  soon  everyone  swung  aboard.  The 
train  crept  forward  over  the  trestle  and  coasted  down  the  grade  to 
the  water  tank  at  Watino,  where  the  track  crossed  the  Smoky  bridge. 
Here  two  very  proud  youths  hopped  to  the  ground  and  were  invited 
to  have  supper  with  the  section  foreman.  It  was  late  and  they  were 
hungry  and  tired.  They  were  glad  of  a  rest  and  supper  here  with 
Tom  Devarge  was  a  real  treat. 

"We've  had  a  good  day,"  said  Ben,  as  they  headed  north  along 
the  river  shore  back  to  their  little  scow. 

"Yes,  Ben,  I  am  glad  we  made  this  trip  down  the  river.  We  cer- 
tainly are  lucky  today!     I  am  going  to  have  happy  dreams  tonight." 
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"I  am  going  to  have  a  deep  sleep  when  I  reach  the  boat.  It 
can't  be  much  farther,"  declared  Ben.     "I'm  mighty  tired." 

"You  are  telling  me,  Ben!  So  am  I!  The  Wapiti  is  going  to  look 
very  much  like  home  to  me  when  I  see  it  now." 

Weary  legged  the  boys  arrived  back  at  the  boat  without 
further  incident.  They  made  their  bed  quickly  and  rolled  in  shortly, 
but  first  stowing  away  carefully  their  well  earned  reward. 

"More  than  five  hundred  dollars!"  said  Ted,  who  had  taken  the 
time  to  count  it,  and  climbed  in  last. 

"Whoopee!"  exclaimed  Ben,  head  tucked  under  the  blankets. 

"Fisherman's  luck  for  once!"  said  Ted,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
sound  asleep  like  his  younger  brother,  who  made  no  further  comment. 

The  boys  slept  late  the  following  morning,  but  afternoon  found 
them  directing  their  sturdy  craft  down  the  curves  of  the  Smoky  and 
gazing  up  at  the  high  banks  on  either  side  of  the  river  valley.  Before 
dark  they  reached  the  delta  or  mouth  of  the  Smoky  where  it  joined 
the  Peace,  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  North.  There  upon  the  west 
point  of  land  where  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers  converged  was  a 
fine  farm  home  upon  the  bank  and  a  farmer  with  a  tractor  was  plow- 
ing a  field  along  the  shore.  Soon  the  boat  swung  out  upon  the  Peace 
past  the  slender  peninsula.  Here  the  boys  were  kept  busy  steering 
their  craft  through  the  dozen  islands  and  bars  of  sand  and  clay  that 
dotted  the  river  for  a  few  miles.  But  they  couldn't  avoid  seeing  the 
beauty  of  the  Peace  as  it  unfolded  before  them. 

There  was  a  beautiful  sunset  that  evening  as  the  boys  tied  up 
their  boat  for  the  night  upon  the  south  shore  of  the  historical  Peace. 
It  was  here  that  McKenzie  and  his  men  close  by  camped  for  a  winter, 
when  exploring  the  northern  rivers  in  search  for  a  route  to  the  Pacific, 
the  great  western  sea.  And  it  was  near  at  hand  that  the  gold-seekers 
of  the  Klondike  gold  rush  of  1898  paused  to  ford  the  stream.  But  up 
above  them,  high  upon  the  shore,  came  a  steady  "Puff,  puff!"  It  took 
their  attention  from  the  natural  wonderland  that  spread  out  far  upon 
the  river  valley.  It  was  a  little  freight  train  climbing  the  long  hill  out 
from  the  Peace,  winding  its  way  up  the  steep  ascent  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge. 

"I'm  going  to  write  a  verse  about  these  islands!"  said  Ted  to  his 
brother,  as  he  gazed  up  the  wide  sweeping  river  that  evening  after 
supper,  but  Ben  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  be  poetical. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  have  a  swim,  I  am,"  declared  Ben,  getting 
ready  for  a  splash  in  the  Peace.  A  few  minutes  later  Ben  called, 
"Come  on  in,  Ted,  the  water  is  wet  and  cool  and  fine.     lust  right!" 
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Ted  was  usually  captivated  by  the  fun  of  swimming  but  tonight 
something  else  had  taken  hold  of  him.  He  was  busy  for  quite  a  while 
with  his  pen.  Finally  he  laid  it  down  and  joined  Ben  in  a  dip  in  the 
Peace.  When  they  returned  to  the  boat  Ted  showed  Ben  his  paper 
with  his  few  short  verses  written  thereon.     It  ran  like  this: 


EMERALD  NECKLACE 

Ten  pretty  islands  at  the  river's  bend, 

Green  aspen-covered  quiet  pathways  wend, 
Peace  and  Smoky  waters  quickly  blend. 

The  summer  sunbeams  on  the  river  glance, 

While  golden  sunset  makes  bright  ripples  dance, 
God's  mirrored  light  and  day  enhance, 

Ten  pretty  islands  at  the  river's  bend, 

A  necklace,  emerald-dipped,  its  beauty  lend, 
While  nature's  banded  joy  and  charm  descend, 

And  never  sad  or  lonely  moments  be, 

As  long  as  pen  can  picture  such  as  thee, 
Ten  pretty  isles  with  magic  canopy." 


Ben   read   the   verses   his   brother   had   penned.     "Gosh, 
never  thought  you  could  paint  pictures  like  that  in  words!" 
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The  boys  did  not  float  far  the  next  day  with  their  scow.  Just 
a  few  miles  around  a  turn  to  the  north,  and  there  was  the  bridge 
across  the  river.  There  stood  the  little  town  of  Peace  River  upon  the 
east  shore.  They  tied  up  just  above  where  a  little  stream  called  the 
Heart  or  Harmon  joined  the  Peace.  That  afternoon  they  visited  the 
town  which  proved  very  interesting. 
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NEW  COMPANION 

Late  that  afternoon  at  Peace  River,  earlier  known  as  Peace  River 
Crossing,  the  two  boys  in  the  river  boat  had  an  unexpected  caller. 
Joe  Henry,  as  the  visitor  called  himself,  wanted  to  buy  a  boat,  wanted 
to  get  down  the  river  to  his  hunting  grounds.  Joe  came  out  with  an 
offer  to  buy  the  boys'  craft  if  they  would  sell. 

"No,"  Ted  told  him,  "we  are  not  anxious  to  sell  yet.  But  we  will 
think  it  over  a  day  or  two,"  he  offered. 

"That's  just  fine,  I'll  see  you  again,  then,"  Joe  agreed. 

The  next  morning  the  boys  walked  across  the  Peace  bridge  and 
explored  the  burning  gas  well  on  the  other  shore.  They  took  quite 
a  fancy  to  this  highway-railway  bridge  structure,  spanning  the  mighty 
Peace.  And  they  watched  the  train  puffing  up  the  steep  climbs  on 
either  shore.  They  stopped  at  the  bank  in  the  town  to  deposit  some 
of  their  money.  As  they  thought  of  their  father's  and  mother's  birth- 
days, they  sent  them  each  a  cheque  for  a  present. 

"This  surprise  will  make  someone  open  eyes  wide,  won't  it?" 

"Yes,  Ted,"  agreed  Ben,  "I  should  like  to  be  there  when  they 
open  our  letter." 

"So  would  I,  Ben." 

"I  should  like  to  see  this  cheque  fall  out  as  they  open  it." 

"That  would  be  the  best  of  fun,  Ben!"  declared  Ted. 

"Well,  let's  get  back  to  the  Wapiti  now,  Ted." 

Having  done  enough  tramping  for  one  day,  they  descended  the 
hill  towards  the  river  and  followed  the  shore  of  the  Peace  back  to 
their  boat. 

Their  new  friend  and  visitor  of  the  previous  day  called  on  them 
again  aboard  the  Wapiti  early  that  afternoon. 

"Well,  have  you  decided  to  sell?"  asked  the  man  the  boys  called 
Uncle  Joe. 

"No,  we  decided  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  beautiful  Peace  while 
we're  at  it.  We  built  the  Wapiti  and  we  want  to  go  as  far  as  we  can 
down  the  river  without  power — just  float  with  the  current  as  we  have 
been  doing,"  replied  Ted. 

"I  see.  Well,  I  have  another  deal  to  offer  you  then.  You  are 
heading    downstream    toward    Fort    Vermilion.     How'd    you    like    a 
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passenger?  I'll  furnish  the  grubstake,  the  food,  for  the  trip  down  to 
Vermilion  and  give  you  ten  dollars  for  my  passage.  And  I'll  help 
do  the  cooking  and  dishes." 

"Hurrah!  Sure  thing!  It's  a  deal.  I  won't  ask  Ben  on  that 
offer,"  laughed  Ted. 

"It's  a  deal!  Shake  on  it!"  agreed  Ben,  coming  over  to  Uncle 
loe  and  extending  him  his  hand. 

"How  soon  do  you  intend  to  depart  or  weigh  anchor?" 

"Well,  I  want  to  climb  this  Peace  River  hill  here,"  said  Ben.  "Yes, 
it  must  be  nearly  a  thousand  feet  high." 

"Yes,  so  would  I,"  agreed  Ted.  "I  want  to  get  some  pictures  of 
the  valley — these  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Smoky." 

"What  do  you  say  to  three  days  then?"  asked  loe. 

"Next  Saturday?     Well,  okay,"  decided  Ted. 

"I'll  load  my  things  and  be  ready  anytime  you  are  ready,"  said 
the  new  passenger.  "I'll  just  pay  for  my  passage  now  to  close  the 
deal."     He  handed  Ted  a  crisp  bill  at  once. 

"You've  got  to  let  us  take  a  picture  of  you  though,  Uncle  loe," 
commanded  Ben. 

"Yes,  we  must  have  a  picture  of  our  passenger,"  said  Ted. 

"Like  Indians,  I  should  charge  for  that,"  laughed  the  man. 

But  Ben  snapped  him  in  front  of  the  Wapiti  immediately. 

"Almost  a  seven  foot  Berry,"  grinned  loe,  as  Ted  took  his  camera 
from  Ben  and  snapped  Uncle  loe  again. 

Ted  and  Ben  enjoyed  the  company  of  their  new  passenger.  And 
they  enjoyed  some  of  his  new  rations  as  their  own  larder  had 
dwindled.  Then,  too,  loe  helped  with  the  cooking  and  the  dishes, 
and,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  cooking,  he  was  able 
to  show  the  boys  many  new  things. 

Joe  knew  the  river  pretty  well;  he  could  name  many  creeks  and 
Hudson  Bay  posts  and  other  places  which  they  passed.  The  boys 
soon  grew  to  like  him,  while  loe  in  turn  grew  quite  fond  of  Ted  and 
Ben.  He  pointed  out  to  them  on  their  first  evening  the  mouth  of  the 
Whitemud  River.  He  told  them  of  the  First  Battle  River,  the  Second 
Battle  and  the  Third  Battle  Rivers;  not  very  large  creeks  but  very 
interesting  to  the  lads.  loe  told  them  Indians  once  had  battled  on 
these  very  close  river  shores.  This  drew  more  than  a  dozen  questions 
from  Ben  and  more  than  a  few  from  Ted. 

Joe  was  a  very  good  fisherman  as  well  as  a  trapper.  He  showed 
the  lads  many  tricks  and  amused  Ben  immensely. 
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"Do  you  think  we  could  go  down  the  rapids  at  Fort  Vermilion?" 
asked  Ted  one  day. 

"No,  not  safely,"  replied  Joe.  "Not  at  this  time  of  the  year;  the 
water  is  too  low  now.  Earlier — in  the  spring  it  has  been  done  when 
the  big,  high  rocks  don't  bother." 

"Not  now,  hey,  Joe?"  Ted  Kirby  queried.  "Well,  I  think  when  we 
get  to  that  place  we  may  want  to  sell  our  boat,  Joe,"  continued  Ted, 
beginning  to  wonder  how  he  and  Ben  were  going  to  get  back  home. 

"Maybe  we  can  hitch-hike  back;  I  mean  perhaps  we  can  get  a 
ride  up  the  Peace  in  a  boat,"  suggested  Ben. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  long  walk  home,  Ben,  from  Fort  Vermilion  up 
the  Peace,"  declared  Ted. 

"It  will  take  longer  than  it  takes  going  down  with  the  current," 
argued  Ben.     "Some  of  these  bends  in  the  Peace  are  full  horseshoes." 

"Yes,  they  are,"  agreed  Ted. 

"Right  you  are,  boys,"  rejoined  Joe.  "Sometimes,  I  think  the 
Peace  will  straighten  its  course  and  cut  off  some  of  these  horseshoe 
bends;  then  there  will  be  more  islands  in  the  beautiful  Peace." 

And  here  already  there  were  dozens  of  lovely,  green,  treed 
islands  all  along  the  way.  Some  were  high  banked  and  covered  with 
dense  foliage,  proving  that  perhaps  once  they  had  been  points  of  the 
shore.  There  were  large  and  small  dots  all  along  keeping  the  boys 
and  Joe  busy  dodging  them. 

At  last  the  Peace  swung  to  the  east,  proving  they  had  come  more 
than  halfway  from  the  mouth  of  the  Smoky.  Now  soon  they  would 
catch  sight  of  Fort  Vermilion. 

The  towering,  wooded  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  Peace  sometimes 
lowered  or  suddenly  broke  to  let  a  dashing  stream  tributary  into  the 
valley.  The  boys  once  made  a  meal  of  fine  fish  below  a  high  water- 
fall that  plummeted  down  the  bank  to  the  mighty  Peace. 

In  another  day  the  Wapiti  was  docked  at  a  wharf  below  the  town 
of  Fort  Vermilion.  The  next  day  the  boys  visited  the  rapids  down  the 
river  from  the  town.  It  was  a  long  trip  by  an  old  bush  road,  but  it 
was  a  sight  well  worth  seeing — the  whole,  wide  Peace  pouring  over 
a  shelf  or  rock.     It  inspired  Ben  and  Ted  with  awe. 

"Well,  Ted,  I'm  glad  I  came  to  see  these  rapids,"  said  Ben,  as 
they  returned  to  their  boat. 

"And  so  am  I!"  declared  Ted.  "It  was  a  joy  to  watch  the  waters 
of  the  Peace  tumbling  down  over  the  rocks  in  Vermilion  Chutes." 

"And  are  you  planning  on  taking  the  Wapiti  down  the  Chutes?" 
asked  Joe  Henry. 
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"No,  Uncle  Joe,  I'm  not!     Nor  am  I  thinking  of  hauling  the  boat 
around  the  rapids." 

"I  think  it  is  time  we  start  back  up  the  Peace  toward  home," 
suggested  Ben. 

"Yes,  Ben,"  agreed  Ted,  this  is  quite  far  enough  to  go.     It  is  a 
good  sight  to  see  at  the  end  of  our  journey." 

"If  this  is  the  end  of  your  trip,"  offered  Joe  Henry,  "then  maybe 
you'll  consider  a  trade.     I  have  a  light  truck  at  Peace  River." 

"Just  what  is  your  deal?"  asked  Ted. 

"Do  you  say  you'll  trade  us  a  truck?"  asked  Ben,  impatiently. 

"Yes,  boys,"  said  the  man,  "I  give  you  a  trade — even  money — 
my  truck  for  the  Wapiti!" 

"You  tell  us  more  about  your  truck;  I  saw  it  but  I  didn't  see  it 
run,"  said  Ted. 

"It  is  just  as  good  as  it  looked,  Ted,  no  better  and  no  worse!" 

"That  is  fair  enough;  we'll  take  it  at  your  word,"  agreed  Ted. 

"Okay,"  offered  Joe  Henry.     "Shake!" 

"Fine,  Uncle  Joe,"  said  Ted,  and  he  and  Ben  shook  hands  with 
the  man. 

"If  you  don't  like  the  truck  I'll  buy  it  back  when  I  come  up  the 
river  again." 

"Fair  enough,  Uncle  Joe,"  laughed  Ted. 

"When  will  you  be  back  up  the  Peace?"  asked  Ben. 

"Hardly  know,  boys.     Perhaps  a  year  from  now  if  I  make  a  good 
catch." 

"Then  you  are  going  trapping  this  fall  and  winter,   are  you?" 
asked  Ted. 

"Yes,  reckon  I'll  put  in  a  few  months  at  it  again,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  far  down  the  Peace  I  shall  go  with  the  Wapiti." 
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A  SWIM  FOR  LIFE  ON  THE  PEACE 

Ted  and  Ben  set  out  for  home  up  the  south  shore  of  the  Peace. 
Having  sold  their  boat,  the  Wapiti,  to  Uncle  Joe  at  Forth  Vermilion, 
they  chose  the  south  side  of  the  river  so  that  they  could  occasionally 
cut  corners  and  thereby  shorten  their  homeward  trek.  They  often 
studied  a  map  they  had  and  were  able  to  save  miles  of  travel.  But 
the  best  walking  was  always  along  the  river's  edge,  they  found. 
Sometimes  they  grew  weary  of  walking  and  wished  they  had  waited 
for  a  ride  up  the  river  in  a  boat  with  someone.  But  this  might  have 
been  weeks  of  waiting. 

One  day  they  met  a  big  bull  moose,  coming  to  the  Peace  in  quest 
of  a  drink.  He  seemed  none  too  friendly  and  charged  at  them. 
However,  he  was  so  thirsty  that  he  did  not  follow  them  when  they 
fled  and  scrambled  up  a  nearby  tree  for  safety. 

There  were  other  things  of  interest  along  the  way.  There  were 
days  of  fun,  exploration  and  adventure,  as  intriguing  as  when  Mac- 
kenzie in  the  early  days  climbed  these  banks  of  the  great  winding 
river.  It  had  been  along  these  very  shores  that  this  first  explorer 
camped  for  a  time,  even  before  he  crossed  the  Rockies  and  Great 
Divide,  en  route  to  the  Pacific.  One  day  Ted  and  Ben  were  glad  that 
they  clung  to  the  river's  edge. 

"Look,  Ben,  there  is  a  skiff  or  a  canoe  coming  down  the  Peace!" 

"So  it  is,  Ted.     There  is  no  one  in  it." 

They  eyed  it  for  a  long  time;  this  was  the  first  boat  to  pass  them 
on  their  journey  home.  It  swung  a  little  toward  the  south  shore,  al- 
most tempting  the  boys  to  try  to  stop  it. 

"It's  a  canoe,  Ben,"  declared  Ted.     "I'm  going  to  try  to  catch  it." 

"If  I  could  swim  to  it,"  Ben  began,  but  he  never  finished. 

Ted  began  shedding  his  clothing  and  started  wading  out  from 
shore. 

"It's  a  long  way,  farther  than  you  think,"  cautioned  Ben. 
"I  know  that,  but  even  so,  I  think  I  can  reach  it." 
"It  will  be  a  long  pull." 

"I  know  it,  Ben,  but  it  is  worth  it.  I'll  take  quite  a  chance,  I 
know." 
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Ted  was  ready  for  a  plunge  any  moment  it  got  too  deep  for 
wading.  And  into  the  water  he  went.  He  was  now  above  the  boat 
and  both  were  with  the  current.  Ben  followed  him  along  the  water's 
edge,  stripping  off  his  clothes  as  he  went,  though  he  was  not  the 
swimmer  that  Ted  was.  Sometimes  Ted  spurted  ahead,  seeming  to 
get  nearer  the  craft.  Again  it  seemed  to  float  away  from  him  if  he 
rested.  Finally  Ted  reached  out  a  hand  and  touched  the  end  of  the 
canoe,  and  was  Ben  glad!  But  Ted  was  so  tired  that  he  could  barely 
get  into  the  vessel.  When  he  succeeded  in  getting  aboard,  he  rested 
a  bit  before  he  grabbed  a  paddle  he  saw  there.  Ben  was  worried 
and  started  paddling  out  to  him,  but  taking  with  him  a  piece  of  drift- 
wood he  found  as  a  buoy  for  safety. 

Presently  Ted  saw  Ben  coming  toward  the  canoe,  luckily,  and  he 
picked  him  up  before  he  floated  away  downstream.  They  then  gath- 
ered up  their  clothes  and  their  guns  and  packs  as  they  followed  the 
shore. 

As  they  paddled  along  a  half  hour  later,  Ben  said,  "I  thought  you 
weren't  going  to  make  it,  Ted,  and  that  driftwood  was  not  bad." 

"Not  a  bad  idea,  Ben." 

"I  could  steer  that  log  and  it  held  me  up.  I  could  rest  on  it  as 
long  as  I  liked,  Ted." 

"Clever  of  you,  Ben.  Nothing  like  wood  for  a  helping  hand  in 
the  water.  Well,  this  will  beat  walking,  once  we  get  used  to 
paddling." 

"Will  you  let  me  sit  in  the  back  of  the  canoe  sometime,  Ted?" 

"Of  course;  want  to  trade  sides  we  paddle  on  too,  Ben,  so  that 
we  develop  both  shoulders  evenly,"  advised  Ted. 

They  were  soon  hungry  and,  when  they  had  paused  for  a  short 
rest  and  lunch,  the  older  brother  put  Ben  into  the  stern  end  of  the 
canoe. 

In  a  few  hours  both  the  lads  seemed  to  succeed  in  holding  a 
steady  stride  with  the  paddling  of  their  new  craft.  And  in  days  that 
followed,  they  were  able  to  do  about  twenty  miles  or  better  per  day 
upstream  breasting  the  current.  Two  hundred  miles  uphill,  so  to 
speak,  against  the  power  and  onward  rush  of  the  mighty  Peace! 

One  sunny  morning  in  August  the  boys  landed  on  the  sandy 
shores  above  the  bridge  at  the  town  of  Peace  River.  Immediately 
after  they  disembarked,  stretching  their  limbs,  they  turned  the  boat 
over  to  the  police,  at  the  R.C.M.P.  headquarters  there. 

"Swimming  half  way  across  the  Peace,  we  caught  the  boat  per- 
haps forty  miles  above  Fort  Vermilion,"  Ted  told  the  policeman. 
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"Well,  we  shall  try  to  find  the  owner.  If  we  have  no  claimant 
for  the  boat,  after  a  number  of  months  it  may  be  yours,"  they  were 
told. 

The  boys  then  called  at  the  bank  to  withdraw  their  account.  And 
before  the  day  was  over  they  were  ready  to  depart  for  home  in  the 
old  truck  which  Joe  Henry  had  finally  traded  them  for  their  Wapiti. 
There  were  letters  for  the  boys  at  the  post  office.  Parents  had  written 
and  Ted  was  treasuring  another  letter  in  his  pocket.  It  was  one  from 
Priscilla  Maher.     She  was  leaving  soon  for  Normal  School. 

"I  suppose  I'll  have  to  get  back  to  school  pretty  soon,"  said  Ben, 
consulting  his  little  pocket  calendar  as  they  drove  along. 

"And  I  think  after  the  harvest  this  fall  I'll  try  my  luck  as  a  trapper 
on  a  trap  line.  I'll  bet  Mother  and  Dad  will  be  glad  of  some  help, 
too,  with  the  fur  animals  at  home,"  commented  Ted. 

"I'm  sure  they  will,"  agreed  Ben. 

It  was  already  September  when  the  Kirby  boys  reached  home  at 
Silver  Birch  Forks.  Their  trip  down  the  Peace  to  Fort  Vermilion  had 
kept  them  longer  than  they  had  anticipated.  The  regular  packet  boat 
down  the  river  had  been  delayed  by  engine  trouble  and  laid  up  for 
repairs,  they  learned  when  they  reached  the  town  of  Peace  River. 
But  they  now  had  new,  enjoyable  experience  paddling  a  canoe  up 
the  mighty  Peace,  which  saved  them  the  long  trek  back  up  the  shore 
on  foot. 

However,  nothing  could  have  made  the  pair  happier  than  they 
were  to  reach  home  again.  And  to  come  home  with  money  in  their 
pockets!  Really,  they  had  struck  it  rich!  The  old  truck  they  had 
taken  in  trade  from  Uncle  Joe  for  their  boat  was  not  in  bad  shape, 
either.  They  soon  found  plenty  of  use  for  it  around  the  farm.  An- 
other surprise  awaited  them  at  the  post  office  one  day.  There  in  an 
envelope  one  day  Ted  found  a  cheque  from  the  railway  for  their  fore- 
thought and  quick  action  at  Watino  on  the  Smoky.  It  was  for  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Dad's  fur  farm  had  grown  this  summer;  many  of  the  animal 
families  had  doubled  in  number  and  size  and  were  growing  fine.  It 
was  a  very  busy  fur  ranch  now.  How  much  Mr.  John  Kirby  had 
learned  now  about  caring  for  animals!  He  had  built  a  refrigeration 
plant  and  was  able  to  keep  food  for  the  animals  cool  and  fresh.  He 
would  now  store  fish  which  was  the  cheapest  animal  ration  and  most 
easily  obtainable.  When  the  work  was  pretty  well  finished  that  fall 
Mr.  Kirby  vowed  he  would  be  able  to  lick  part  of  his  farm  mortgage. 
Ted  turned  in  his  N.A.R.  check  to  his  father  to  help. 

But  Ted  learned  of  the  World  War  II  beginning  about  this  time. 
"Dad,  Mom,  I  think  I  should  learn  to  fly.  I'm  going  to  join  the  air 
force,"  declared  the  lad  shortly. 
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"Don't  you  think  you  should  go  to  school?"  inquired  his  mother. 

"No,  I  don't;  they  need  me  now!" 

"School  will  be  pretty  dead,  Ted,  without  you.  And  Priscilla  and 
Anne  away  to  school  in  Edmonton!"  observed  Ben. 

"I  know,  Ben.     But  our  country  needs  me;  it  needs  fliers!" 

In  a  few  weeks  Ted  was  ready  to  join  up  and  he  was  soon  away 
at  a  training  camp.  Letters  were  few  from  him,  he  became  so  en- 
grossed and  interested  in  his  new  work. 

A  year  slipped  by  quickly.  Sometimes  when  Ben  was  home  from 
school  he  and  his  father  would  drive  their  truck  down  to  Lesser  Slave 
Lake  and  buy  fish  to  feed  their  ever-increasing  fur  animals.  Priscilla 
Maher  returned  early  the  next  summer  ready  to  teach  school  in  a  two- 
roomed  school  recently  built  not  many  miles  from  her  home,  the  new 
Rosebud  Centre. 

One  day  in  June  a  pilot  came  home  on  leave.  He  was  none  other 
than  Ben's  brother,  Kirby,  Theodore  John.  How  glad  his  parents  and 
the  neighbors  were  to  see  him! 

"How  are  the  foxes  and  the  mink,  Dad?"  he  asked,  very  much 
interested  in  the  home  farm  again. 

"Well,  Ted,  there  seems  to  be  a  distemper  among  them  that  does 
not  help  this  year.  I'm  afraid  we  won't  make  much  out  of  their  pelts 
this  autumn." 

"Tell  you  what,  Dad,  you  take  this  money  we  have  in  the  bank 
still,  and  you'll  be  able  to  cut  that  mortgage  down  then." 

"That's  right,  Ted,"  agreed  Ben.  "It's  doing  nothing  lying  there 
in  the  savings  bank." 

"And  here's  another  check  I  don't  need,  Dad." 

He  handed  his  father  one  of  his  pay  cheques. 

"Well,  thanks,  Ted  and  Ben.  Some  way  I  hope  to  make  it  up  to 
you." 

"You  are  welcome  to  it,"  said  Ted. 

"Yes,  you  are  welcome  to  any  help  we  can  give  you,  Dad," 
declared  Ben. 

"This  home  is  a  family  affair,  Dad." 

"Glad  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  Ted,"  replied  his  father. 

"Yes,  we  should  always  feel  we  should  work  together  at  Silver 
Forks." 
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"Agreed,  Dad!"  rejoined  Ted. 

"Right!"  agreed  Ben. 

A  day  barely  passed  before  Ted  called  on  the  Mahers. 

"How  fine  you  look  in  your  uniform,  Ted,"  smiled  Priscilla  at 
once.     "And  you  have  grown  smarter." 

"And  so  have  you,  Prissy!"  praised  Ted.  "You  must  have  been 
studying  hard,  for  I  hardly  ever  heard  from  you." 

"Well,  Ted,  you  weren't  very  generous  with  letters,  either." 

"No,  I  know.  I  have  to  be  doing  things.  And  we  were  always 
busy  doing  them." 

"Well,  I  suppose  they  put  you  through  things  in  the  air  force,  Ted." 

"Yes,  they  do.  Say,  do  you  want  to  walk  as  far  as  our  place? 
Mother  said  to  bring  you  over.  I  only  have  a  few  days;  she  would 
like  to  see  you,  too." 

"I  suppose  I'd  better  come  along  if  I  am  to  see  anything  of  you." 

"I'll  try  to  write  oftener,  Priscilla,  when  I  go  away  again,"  said 
Ted  as  they  walked  up  the  river  shore  together. 

"Yes,  and  then  forget,"  she  laughed. 

"I  might  neglect  letter  writing,  but  I'll  never  forget,  Priscilla!" 

"Won't  you?"  she  queried. 

"How  do  you  think  you'll  like  teaching?"  he  queried. 

"I  think  I'll  love  it,"  she  replied. 

"I  hope  you  will,"  he  said. 

Moments  flew  by  too  quickly  for  these  old  school  chums.  Soon 
it  was  past,  this  enjoyable  visit  together.  Then  it  was  time  to  say 
good-bye. 

"Do  write  sometime,  Ted." 

"Yes!"  was  his  promise. 

But,  short  as  the  visit  home  was,  Ted  as  well  as  the  others  were 
much  strengthened  for  the  long  days  ahead.  By  smiles,  words, 
thoughts,  song,  touch  and  laughs  the  friends  and  family  were  well 
cheered. 

A  few  weeks  before  Ted  came  home,  Ben  had  received  word  that 
the  canoe  was  theirs  to  keep.  He  had  driven  to  Peace  River  and 
brought  it  home  in  their  truck,  crossing  the  Smoky  on  the  ferry.  Ted 
took  Priscilla  for  a  ride  home  in  the  canoe,  her  first  ride  in  a  craft  of 
this  kind.     She  enjoyed  it  very  much,  especially  Ted's  companionship. 
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A  week  later,  the  first  week  of  September,  Ben  came  home  with 
news.     He  had  just  returned  from  Baden. 

"What  do  you  think,  Mom?  Larry  Jones  is  teaching  at  the  same 
school  as  Priscilla. 

"At  Rosebud  Centre?" 

"Yes,  Mom,  I  saw  him  as  I  drove  to  town  this  week." 

"That  is  a  boy  with  whom  you  boys  once  had  fist-fights,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  but  Priscilla  will  get  along,  she  does  with  everyone." 

"Larry  must  have  learned  how  to  behave,  now  that  he  is  a 
teacher." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Ben  earnestly. 

But  the  days,  weeks,  and  months  at  the  school  went  by  smoothly. 
Christmas  came  and  went.  They  held  a  concert,  the  two  rooms  to- 
gether. There  was  a  rhythm  band,  plays,  choruses  and  dances,  just 
bushels  of  fun. 

Ted  did  not  get  home  for  Christmas,  he  had  gone  overseas.  There 
had  been  battles;  there  was  one  "dog-fight"  over  Germany.  Then  no 
one  heard  from  Ted  again. 

One  day  Priscilla  came  to  comfort  Mrs.  Kirby. 

"I'm  sure  he'll  come  out  of  it,  even  if  he  is  missing." 

"Thanks,  Prissy,  good  of  you  to  come  to  see  me." 

"You're  so  busy,  Mrs.  Kirby,  it  keeps  you  from  getting  lonely. 

"Yes,  work  is  a  good  thing  for  that,"  agreed  the  woman. 

One  day  that  spring  Ben  came  home  from  Baden  on  horseback 
and  when  he  reached  the  house  at  Silver  Forks  he  rushed  in  to  speak 
to  his  mother. 

"Mom,  what  do  you  think!  As  I  was  riding  home  my  horse 
reared  up  and  nearly  bucked  me  off.  If  I  had  not  nearly  been  thrown 
off  I  would  never  have  noticed  something  though." 

"Right  there  at  the  side  of  the  road  sat  Priscilla  Maher  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree  with  that  Larry,  principal  in  her  school!" 

"Well,  Ben,  what's  v/rong  with  that?  I  believe  he  must  be  alright 
or  else  Priscilla  wouldn't  let  him  walk  home  with  her." 

"But  Mom,"  cried  Ben,  "I  don't  like  it!  Larry  honeying  around 
with  Prissy,  Anne's  sister!" 

"Oh,  come  now,  Ben,  why  all  this  fuss?" 
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"Well,  only  q  year  ago  since  Ted  went  away!  Why  if  Anne 
were  to  do  that  with  me!" 

"Girls  are  like  that,  Ben.  They  love  company!  And  a  year  is  a 
long  time." 

"You're  telling  me,  Mother!  A  year  is  a  long  time!  And  do  I 
know  it!  I  wonder  if  Anne  will  be  a  teacher,  too.  And  I  wonder  if 
she  will  come  up  here  to  teach  somewhere  in  the  North." 

"It  is  so  far,  Ben,  between  here  and  Edmonton. 

"Yes,  Mother,  three  hundred  miles  is  a  long  way  between  you 
and  a  girl." 

"And  overseas  with  the  airforce  is  thousands  of  miles,  much  far- 
ther yet,  Ben,"  added  his  mother,  wiping  a  tear  from  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  Mother,  that  is  a  lot  farther — a  lot  worse — thousands  of 
miles!" 

But  Larry  was  a  little  more  attentive  lately,  a  little  more  insistant 
on  showing  Priscilla  Maher  that  he  cared  for  her.  He  often  walked 
home  with  her  after  school. 

"Well,  Dad,  the  animals  are  looking  a  little  better  this  summer, 
aren't  they?"  asked  Ben  one  day  in  June. 

"Yes,  Ben,  the  families  are  coming  along  fine  this  year.  With 
you  home  to  help  me  I've  not  had  to  work  so  hard.  And  if  I  don't 
miss  my  guess,  we'll  wipe  off  that  mortgage  this  fall." 

"That  will  be  fine,  Dad!" 

Mrs.  Kirby  heard  their  remarks  and  couldn't  help  adding,  "Yes, 
John  and  Ben,  that  will  be  fine." 

"Yes,  Mom,  it  will  be  very  fine." 

"Yes,"  repeated  John  Kirby,  "yes,  it  will,  and  perhaps  Mom  can 
get  some  new  dresses." 

"Oh,  John  I  don't  need  dresses.  But  I  do  wish  Ted  would  come 
home  and  see  some  of  this  fine  fur  before  we  sell  it  all." 

"Yes,  aren't  those  baby  Breath  of  Spring  mink  pretty,  Mom?" 
offered  Ben  happily. 

"And  those  many  Royal  Purple  families  are  just  as  fine,"  added 
John  Kirby. 

"They  are  all  fine,  John.  Yes,  Ben,  I  like  the  Breath  of  Spring 
babies  the  best." 

"Do  you,  Mom?" 
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"I  like  them  all,"  said  Ben's  father.  "The  black  are  nice— any 
color!     The  fur  is  all  so  slick  and  shiny." 

"I  wish  Ted  could  see  them  all  too,  Dad/'  said  Ben. 

"So  do  I,  Ben,"  agreed  his  father.  "Fur  of  any  kind  is  money  and 
wealth  and  beauty.     And  we've  got  lots  of  it  now." 

One  day  Ben  came  home  without  any  mail  and  was  feeling  a  bit 
peeved. 

"Mother,  I  wish  I  could  have  joined  the  airforce  with  Ted!" 

"Why,  Ben,"  she  answered,  "you  are  not  nineteen  yet." 

"Does  a  fellow  have  to  wait  till  he's  ninety  before  he  does  things?" 

"Why,  son,"  she  replied,  "you've  been  doing  things,  lots  of  things; 
helping  Dad  with  all  these  hundreds  of  young  animals  and  going  for 
fish  and  food  in  the  truck!     Why,  he  could  hardly  have  done  without 


you! 


I" 


"Yes,  I  know,  Mom,  I  should  be  glad  I  could  help." 

"Of  course  you  should,"  she  said.  "What  is  it,  Ben,  girls  again? 
I  know,  that's  it!  No  letters  today!"  They  both  laughed  as  she 
guessed  his  trouble.     "Well,  don't  worry,"  she  coaxed. 
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PRISCILLA  COMES  TO  SILVER  FORKS 

The  last  day  of  school  at  the  end  of  June  was  a  day  for  Priscilla 
Maher.  That  day  Larry  insisted  that  he  should  have  an  answer  to 
a  special  question.  Priscilla' s  answer  was  just  like  it  always  had 
been,  just  as  uncertain. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!  Larry  Jones,  you  know  I  came  to  Rosebud 
Centre  to  teach  school,  not  for  anything  else." 

"Well,  that  settles  it,  then,  does  it?" 

"I  don't  know,  I  told  you,  and  that  is  the  truth!"  was  her  final 
word,  as  she  bade  the  young  principal  goodbye. 

But  one  day  in  August  after  a  lonely  summer  she  did  know!  She 
hurried  over  to  Silver  Forks  one  Sunday  morning. 

"Good  news,  Mrs.  Kirby,  Mr.  Kirby,  Ben!"  she  announced. 

"What  is  it?"  cried  Ben. 

"What  is  it,  Prissy?"  asked  Mr.  Kirby. 

"I  know  by  your  smiling  face,  Priscilla,  you've  got  word  from 
Ted,"  said  Mrs.  Kirby. 

"Hoorah!     Hoorah!"  shouted  Ben. 

"Yes,  he's  a  prisoner  in  Germany.  Been  wounded  but  well  now, 
in  a  hospital,"  reported  the  girl. 

"Thank  the  Lord,"  said  Ted's  mother  gratefully. 

"He  hopes  to  get  home  some  day,"  said  the  girl.  "Let's  make 
up  a  parcel  to  send  to  him,"  she  added. 

And  they  did  that  very  day. 

There  were  many  anxious  days  with  no  letters,  too  many!  But 
another  year  passed.  Then  one  afternoon  a  young  man  with  a  lively 
step  called  at  the  little  school  for  Priscilla,  the  Rosebud  teacher.  It 
was  Ted  Kirby.     What  a  jolly  rejoicing  followed. 

And  when  Larry  Jones  knew  he  was  there,  he  came  and  shook 
hands. 
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"How  did  you  get  out  of  Germany?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  sneaked  out  on  a  raft,  right  down  the  Rhine  one  night," 
laughed  Ted. 

"And  across  the  Atlantic,  I  suppose.  Well  I'm  going  to  join  up 
and  take  your  place,"  laughed  Larry  Jones. 

"Good  luck  !"  I  hope  you  won't  be  shot  down  or  forced  to  land 
on  one  of  your  first  flights  as  I  was,"  returned  Ted. 

An  old  school  chum  walked  home  with  Priscilla  that  evening. 
Can  you  guess  which  one  it  was? 

And  the  next  summer  there  was  a  wedding  at  Silver  Forks.  Yes, 
two  neighbors,  Priscilla  Maher  and  Ted  Kirby! 

"You  should  send  a  piece  of  your  wedding  cake,  Priscilla,  to  old 
Joe  Cotton;  he  can't  get  out  much  any  more." 

"Yes,  Mother,  I  know  we  should,  he  being  one  of  our  nearest 
neighbors." 

"Of  course,"  Ted  said,  "if  you  like,  we  can  drive  past  and  de- 
liver it,  Prissy.     He  helped  Dad  get  started  with  his  fur  ranch." 

"That  would  be  fine,  Ted,"  she  agreed,  as  she  smiled  a  pretty 
one  for  him.     "We  could  take  it  now  as  we  drive  to  the  station." 

"Where  do  you  think  you  will  spend  your  honeymoon,  Ted?" 
asked  his  father. 

"Oh,  Dad,  expect  a  letter  from  Peace  River  town.  I  think  the 
prettiest  river  ever  flows  past  that  spot." 

"Ted  once  sent  me  a  poem  he  wrote  about  the  islands  in  the 
Peace  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Smoky.  And  I've  always  wanted  to 
see,  them,  too,"  laughed  Priscilla. 

"And  we  are  going  to  see  them  together,  Prissy!"  declared  Ted. 

"Well,  don't  fall  in  love  with  those  islands.  We'll  have  the  new 
furniture  all  arranged  in  the  house  for  you  at  the  Silver  Forks,"  prom- 
ised Ted's  father. 

"Thanks,  Dad,"  said  Ted. 

"And  take  good  care  of  those  three  hundred  mink  and  other 
animals,  Ben,  won't  you?"  asked  Priscilla. 

"Yes,  Prissy!  Just  as  if  they  were  my  own,  everyone  of  them!" 
answered  Ben.     "And  here  is  a  poem  that  Anne  and  I  have  written 
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for  you,  Prissy  and  Ted."     (These  ore  the  lines  he  had  penned  and 
given  them  as  a  wedding  present) 

CALL  OF  THE  OPEN 

Have  you  ever  felt  the  call  of  the  West, 
That  keen  potent  urge  that  gives  one  zest? 
It's  a  wild  call,  one  that  holds  the  best — 

Deep,  deep  longing,  nothing  quite  fulfils — 
I  must  feel  the  wind  against  the  hills, 
Hear  the  water's  dash  from  a  thousand  rills, 

Hear  the  echoes  up  a  mountain  glen, 

See  at  sunrise  glittering  dews,  and  then 
Watch  the  busy,  harvest  combine-men; 

Hear  the  moose  call  to  his  tawny  mate, 
Or  the  partridge  drum  in  ev'ning  late, 

And  see  prairie  dawn  long  shadows  slate! 

With  love, 

Anne  and  Ben. 
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